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EDITORIALS 


Are We Capable The Festival of Thanksgiving will at least create 
of Thanksgiving? an occasion for contemplation of the grace of God 

in our lives, with particular focus on the material 
blessings which we Americans enjoy in this blessed land from His bountiful 
goodness, 

But will it be possible for us to be truly thankful? Do we know why 
we should give thanks? Are we capable of thanksgiving? 

The question seems gratuitous. It appears to be brash. Of course, I can 
be thankful, you say. 

It’s not that easy, friend. Is it easy to be thankful for the bounty of your 
table when you have not known the sharp pangs of hunger and famine which 
are known by millions in the world? We in America have our “calorie count- 
down” while fathers and mothers in other parts of the world see the bloated 
stomachs of their wasting children. 

Is it easy to be thankful for shelter de luxe —for warmth in winter, air- 
conditioned comfort in summer, for high standards of sanitation and safety — 
when we have never known the ache and the filth and the discomfort which 
millions of our brethren in the world endure? 

Is it easy to be thankful for the cessation of a hot war when we have 
never been subjected to the castigation of terror from the skies and have 
never seen our homes and all our earthly goods smeared into ugly rubble? 

We need to pray: “O God, be merciful to me, a sinner. Grant me both 
a repentant and a thankful heart. I have no claims to a goodness which 
merits prosperity, no right to expect steaks when others eat bark, no reason 
to complain about the lack of what I do not deserve in the first place.” 

Why not ask God to help you to be capable of thanksgiving? 

M.L.K. 


Select Wisely Early last December a large, well-illustrated, multi- 

colored advertisement came into the homes and offices 
of most Lutheran school teachers. This advertisement ‘described a series 
which purported to be a complete record collection for boys and girls. The 
advertisement extolled the merits of a unique packaging system which used 
boxes rather than cardboard album covers and discussed the merits of the 
“excellent” discussion guides that accompanied the 15 records. Because we 
were impressed by the advertisement, we ordered a set for our children. The 
records arrived in due time, but after hearing them only once the children 
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substantiated our own initial judgment: the records were not worth hearing. 
Fifteen to twenty dollars was almost completely wasted. 

Recently we have seen this same record series in several Lutheran school 
classrooms. What alarms us more than the waste of money is the realization 
that people responsible for selecting classroom instructional materials had 
been no more immune to the power of advertising than were we. 

The moral, if one needs to be drawn, relates to the kind of materials that 
are used as aids in the teaching of boys and girls. Learning can be helped 
or hindered by the textbooks and other instructional materials which have 
been selected by teachers and principals. The need to develop high standards 
in the selection of these materials becomes increasingly important as one 
considers their enormous volume. The textbook industry alone grossed over 
$325 million last year. This huge sales volume fosters competition within the 
industry, and this competition can be utilized to serve boys and girls if in- 
structors who select learning materials will ignore the advertising and exercise 
their own judgment. Select wisely. R. L. REINKE 


Our Progress in Music Our progress in music? 
What about the shortage of church organ- 


ists in our circles? Carl L. Waldschmidt dealt with this problem in the 
October 1960 issue of LuTHERAN Epucation. The music centers in our 
teachers colleges at River Forest, Ill., and at Seward, Nebr., still don’t supply 
our congregations with enough church organists. Is that progress? 

Look at some of our congregations blessed with good church organists. 
These men may have only inadequate organs at their disposal. Or a sat- 
isfactory organ is unfortunately located. Either way the organist is han- 
dicapped. Is that progress? 

How about volunteer choirs? Ray Berry, editor of the American Organist, 
begins his editorial, “The Volunteer Choir,” in the April 1960 issue of his 
journal thus: 

As long as we can remember, the volunteer choir has been one of the biggest 


headaches conceivable. Since most of the reasons are obvious, we assume 
there is no need for mention here. 


Nevertheless, he does mention some. He continues: 


However, among these reasons are one or two which do deserve a long look. 

One item is the word responsibility (in heavy type). There are three: 

1) clergy; 2) director of music; 3) chorister. 

Does anyone feel there has been enough progress after reading the entire 
editorial delineating these threefold responsibilities? 

How often do not our choirs lack the necessary singers, especially men? 
Herbert Gotsch writes in LurHeran Epucation of January 1955 (Vol. 90, 
No. 5): 

A rather common complaint of choir directors today is that their choirs are 

no longer as large as they used to be. This decrease of membership is not 
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limited to our smaller churches. Television, working hours, Selective Service, 

all make obvious contributions to this decline. More youths are attending 

college than in previous generations, and the church loses their talents. 

Lower age averages for marriage and parenthood also cut down on available 

choir members. 

Add to these changed conditions the fact that high school events, business 
pressures, and even our church activities contribute varyingly to the decline 
of numerical membership in church choirs. Is that progress? 

Yet Gotsch strikes a pleasant note. He continues his recital of sad facts 
with this bright finale: 


But at the same time members who do join choirs probably show an increase 

in their musical IQ, thanks to the increased attention paid vocal and instru- 

mental music in elementary and secondary schools. 

In some cases we have both quantity and quality. Some churches have 
good choirs, good choirmasters and organists, good church music. But where 
are the good members of our congregations when these musical forces com- 
bine their efforts in a special service of music? The empty pews seem like 
measures of rest in an orchestral score for an instrument heard at long 
intervals. Is that progress? 

Where does our nation stand in music education? Victor G. Hildner 
answered this question in LurHeRAN Epucation of October 1959 (Vol. 95, 
No. 2). What our Lutheran elementary schools have done in music educa- 
tion, are doing now, and ought to be doing, Leslie R. Zeddies outlined in 
LuTHERAN Epucation of January 1960 (Vol. 95, No.5). Is the progress in 
music education what it ought to be? 

Make your own balance sheet of progress in music heard, sung, or played 
in the homes of our country. Is the progress such that we may be called 
a musically cultured land? If we as a people were such, we would support 
worthy music properly everywhere. But do we —as a nation? 

Lest this literary effort appear as a symphony pathétique, let’s look at 
the record some more. What else does it show for the 25 years or more? 

Well, the record is so amazing in certain respects that we dare compose 
an editorial triptych about musical progress in The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod. ; 


There has been progress in the training of our music teachers in synodical 
schools of higher learning. Pages 75—80 in the Lutheran Annual (1960) list 
men and women (especially at Seward and River Forest) with B. Mus., 
M. Mus., and Ph. D. (in music education) degrees. In time there will be others 
with earned doctorates. This is progress. 

Better trained music instructors make possible a richer musical fare for 
our students. Note the scope of the courses mentioned in the catalogs of 
River Forest and Seward. What progress in the last few dacades! 

Consequently, we have a core of well-trained church and school musicians. 
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They play church services in a dedicated and definitive way. They conduct 
choirs in a spiritually and musically edifying manner. They present music of 
the masters, past and present, with professional finesse. They teach our boys 
and girls music as it has rarely ever been taught before. 

These gifted, diligent, well-prepared men and women musicians exert 
a tremendous influence for good in their churches and communities. And so 
they carry on what others began in the 113-year-old history of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, 

We salute the music teachers and church musicians of the past for their 
basic, significant inspirations and contributions. 

We appreciate the progress of the present generation. 

We challenge the future musicians of our church to greater progress! 


II 


There has been progress in the quality and the quantity of music materials 
made available for us. The record of our Concordia Publishing House has 
been spectacular in this field. Under Otto A. Dorn, general manager, Edward 
W. Klammer, music department head, and the CPH music committee, Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, in recent decades is giving us music which 
attracts national and international attention and approbation. Look at the 
materials listed in the 1961 CPH Catalog, pages 78—88, as well as the catalogs 
and services noted on page 611. If you are familiar with the progress of CPH 
in music publications, you are awed with its progress. 

Besides the CPH output of music by composers, past and present, of books 
and of bulletins, we have had since 1930 the printed contributions of the 
Liturgical Society of St. James, the Church Music Seminar of Valparaiso 
University together with this school’s Institute for Liturgical Studies, the 
Choral Union of the Walther League, the Composers’ Institute at River 
Forest, and of other sources. 

Periodicals within our group, official and unofficial, have made progress 
in their discussions of music for the home, the church, and the school. 
Is LuTHERAN EpucatTion perhaps the only journal in our Synod which has 
carried articles for church and school musicians in every volume since 1865? 


Ill 


Movements musical added to our musical progress. Our crusading Edward 
Rechlin, beginning with 1920, toured our country for years, and some Euro- 
pean countries several times, in order to emphasize the role of the organ as 
an instrument of religious expression. It was he who acquainted us in a large 
measure with the organ music of the early Lutheran masters: the forerunners 
of Johann Sebastian Bach, the great Bach himself, and the contemporaries 
of Bach. 

Our touring and chapel college choirs, local choral groups, and Lutheran 
Hour choruses have been singing the music of early and later Lutheran com- 
posers as well as choral masterpieces in general. 
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Famous organists on tour have played in our churches on organs of great 
merit. 

Liturgical movements, workshops in music, the church music seminars 
of Valparaiso University under the leadership of Theodore Hoelty-Nickel, 
the musical endeavors of the Choral Union sponsored by our international 
Walther League, etc., have inspired and taught us much about music for 
church and school. 

Musicologists like Walter E. Buszin have added to our progress in music. 
Recordings within our church have contributed to our musical progress. 
Perhaps you can think of other musical movements progressive in nature. 

* * % 


Where do we still need to make progress? Let us consider just a few items. 


1. Functional music education. Victor G. Hildner in LurHeran Epuca- 
tion of April 1960 (Vol. 95, No.8) spelled out the criteria of the new Lu- 
theran music education series in the making. When these books come off 
the presses of CPH, there will be the beginning of thorough, systematic 
progress in music education in our schools. Try to visualize the concomitants 
of this great step forward. 

2. Continued training of our in-service musicians. They must grow, for- 
mally or informally, spiritually and musically. They must hear church and 
school music as sung and played by others. That also means that our organ- 
ists must attend organ recitals. How long will it be true that “organists make 
up the smallest part of an organ recital audience” (The Diapason, May 1, 
1960, page 20)? 

8. Diligent reading. In future our musicians and music lovers must read 
more books about music in general and church and school music in partic- 
ular besides the articles of special interest to the parish musician which 
appear in the excellent journals of music. 

4, Recruitment of more and more gifted young men of musical leadership 
in the church. At the end of the recent Parish Music Clinic in River Forest, 
President Koehneke asserted that each church musician ought to find at least 
one replacement for himself. Obviously everyone who reads these lines has 
a responsibility to be on the alert for Christian young men who are potential 
school teachers and prospective musical leaders in our church. Having found 
them, we must give them proper guidance in musical training during their 
elementary and high school years and encourage them to matriculate at River 
Forest or Seward for service in the Kingdom as teachers ‘in our schools and 
musicians in our congregations. 

5. Greater participation. Somehow we must get young and old to take 
a more active part in music all along the line. This movement must continue 
until someday we all shall join the heavenly hosts in making music to the 
Lord throughout eternity. 

Te Deum Laudamus Hersert D. BRUENING 
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Travel Talk Denmark. — Ninety per cent of the children attend public 

schools. The state pays approximately 80 per cent of the 
maintenance costs of nonpublic schools plus the teachers’ salaries. — The beer 
industry is the prime support of the arts, sciences, and charities. 

Sweden. — Although “everybody” declares allegiance to a church, only 
about 6 per cent of Stockholm’s population attends services with some degree 
of regularity.— A child must go to school at least nine years. In the fifth 
year he must start learning English. In the seventh year he must start Ger- 
man. — Private schools are disappearing . . . taxes are too heavy and private 
schools cannot offer the social services provided by the state agencies. 


Germany. — About 95 per cent of the people of Hamburg belong to the 
state church .. . 5 per cent attend services, 80—90 per cent are baptized, 70 
per cent are confirmed, and about 50 per cent are married by the church. — 
The tower of a bombed church was left standing as a World War II memo- 
rial, — Nearby two small children had placed an artificial flower into a mound 
of sand. They said, “Komm! Sehen Sie, hier wachst eine Blume.” — Which 
reminds one of the old German proverb Mit Geduld bliihen die Rosen (“With 
patience the roses bloom”).—A German sundial requests those who look 
at it, “Be like me, record only the hours of sunshine.” — There is a great 
shortage of workmen in Germany. Spaniards, Italians, and Greeks are coming 
into the country. 

Switzerland. — Every child must learn to swim. — Every child must go to 
school at least eight years. — Every child must learn a foreign language. — 
No child can go to a public dance before the age of 18.— No child can drive 
a car before the age of 18.— There can be no comic books depicting sex or 
crime. — Our “westerns” are kept off television. — Switzerland has nine uni- 
versities. Sixty per cent of the students are foreign. 

France. — What a contrast to watch street vendors peddle obscene pictures 
in the vicinity of cathedrals and memorials. — France is a country of con- 
trasts ... in landscapes, in ideologies, in foods, in beverages, in people. — Paris? 
The most delightful holdup in Europe. 

Netherlands. — Children must go to school from 6 to 12. They cannot 
work until they are 15, so they usually go to school another 8 years. The 12 
to 15 schools vary in function. — Catholicism is increasing at the expense of 
Protestantism. Why? The main reason given was the “security” provided 
by “absolutes” in dogma. — Church life in general seems to be at a low ebb. 


Great Britain. — Church life seems to be at a low ebb in Europe in gen- 
eral, including Great Britain. Churches are considered a convenience for 
ceremonial acts. — Children pick their vocations or professions quite early in 
life. — The training for political leadership is intensive. —The more reputable 
schools of higher education are private and require high tuition payments. — 
A strong spirit of socialism and one of sharp class distinction seem to exist 


rather comfortably side by side. H. H. G. 


The Place of the Parochial School in Our Culture 


Joun STRIETELMEIER * 


By its very existence the parochial 
school stands as a protest and a judg- 
ment. However friendly the protest 
may be stated, it is implicit in the 
existence of these schools side by side 
with the public school. And however 
kindly the judgment may be spoken, 
it is a judgment nevertheless. For 
obviously no religious body maintains 
elementary schools merely to absorb 
what might otherwise prove to be em- 
barrassing surpluses in its treasury. 
The churches that maintain parochial 
schools do so at much expense and at 
much sacrifice, and they do so, pre- 
sumably, because they prefer the cost 
and the sacrifice to the alternative of 
having their children educated in the 
public school system. 


EXPLAIN RATHER THAN FIGHT 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
for a long time, and among probably 
most Americans, the parochial school 
has been the object of a certain 
amount of hostility which, on occa- 
sion, has erupted into open criticism 
and even attempts to legislate these 
schools out of existence. The legal 
position of the parochial school is 
now, of course, safe as the result of 
the Supreme Court decision in the 
Oregon school case. But the attack 
upon the parochial school by other 
means continues, and it can hardly be 
considered a mere rear-guard action 
when it numbers among its leaders 
so influential a person as Dr. James 
Bryant Conant, the president emeritus 
of Harvard, and among its adherents 


a considerable number of Lutherans 
in the National Lutheran Council. 

It is only natural that when one is 
attacked, or when something that one 
deeply believes in is brought under 
attack, one should feel an initial urge 
to fight back with the handiest weap- 
ons available to him. But it seems 
to me that in the case of those who 
are involved in the attack upon the 
parochial school we want to exercise 
charity rather than the bludgeon, and 
we ought to be more ready to explain 
than to fight. For I am sure that the 
parochial school is defensible both on 
theological grounds and on grounds of 
good citizenship, and I think it is 
apparent that a considerable part of 
the hostility which is felt by many 
critics of parochial education is the 
product of a misunderstanding of its 
purpose and of the motives of those 
who support it. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS OURS 
It is unfortunate that, too often, the 
arguments which supporters of the 
parochial school have brought for- 
ward in its favor have been negative 
arguments. Too often the parochial 
school has been placed, by its sup- 
porters, in the false position of being 
just another school of essentially the 
same sort as the public school but 
with some religious instruction tacked 
on and maybe certain kinds of in- 
struction in the sciences lopped off. 


* Managing editor of The Cresset, Val- 
paraiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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If this were the case, there would in- 
deed be some merit in the criticism 
that the strengthening of parochial 
education would necessarily entail 
the weakening of public education, 
for the situation would be one of 
forthright competition for customers, 
that is, for students. Perhaps we 
should grant that, to a very limited 
degree, just this kind of competition 
does exist between public education 
and the various forms of private ed- 
ucation. But there is, as a matter of 
fact, very little of this direct competi- 
tion between the parochial school and 
the public school. Certainly one does 
not have to condemn the idea of 
public education in order to advance 
the parochial school. Indeed what one 
finds most typical in actual practice 
is that communities which maintain 
good parochial schools usually also 
maintain a good public school system, 
and conversely, communities which 
have poor parochial schools usually 
have poor public schools also. Com- 
munity attitude, in other words, seems 
to play the determining role in the 
quality of all education, private and 
public. Public and parochial school 
education should not, therefore, be 
made an either-or proposition. Rather 
they should be seen as complementary 
attempts to do an honest, thorough, 
and conscientious job of educating 
children in the peculiarly American 
situation of a religiously pluralistic 
society. 

We cannot — or at least should not 
—ignore the fact that less than two 
thirds of the people of the United 
States claim membership in any 
church body. Under our traditional 
American understanding of individual 
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rights, a citizen has not only the right 
to believe and worship as he pleases 
but also the right to ignore religion 
altogether. None of us, I am sure, 
would want our children to be taught, 
at public expense, a Roman Catholic 
or Calvinist theology or morality. By 
the same token, then, we must con- 
cede to our unchurched fellow cit- 
izens the right to send their children 
to schools which omit reference to 
religion altogether. It is an ominous 
thing, I believe, that we hear more 
and more complaints that “a minority 
of our people” are making it impos- 
sible for our schools to do an adequate 
job of moral education. The state- 
ment itself is true. But it does not 
provide grounds for complaint — not 
if we take seriously the traditional 
American contention that the majority 
is entitled to rule only when it shows 
a proper regard for the rights of the 
minority. Our schools are maintained 
by a citizenry which includes every 
conceivable brand of Christianity, at 
least three brands of Judaism, a score 
or more of non-Christian religions, 
and a very large number of people 
who profess no religion at all beyond 
a vague sort of belief in the existence 
of a god. Every one of these individ- 
uals and groups has an absolute right, 
as we understand it, to refuse to have 
their children exposed to sectarian 
religious teaching. But in a religiously 
pluralistic society can anyone con- 
ceive of any kind of religious teaching 
which would not be sectarian? 

You and I are as much concerned 
about maintaining the religious neu- 
trality of the public school as are the 
members of any other religious group. 
As citizens, therefore, we take a keen 
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interest in our public schools, and we 
stand ready to support their admin- 
istrators and teachers when they come 
under attack by organizations and 
groups which would attempt to make 
the public schools propagandists for 
some particular religion or moral 
philosophy. Regretfully but firmly we 
find ourselves, for instance, in agree- 
ment with those who object to Christ- 
mas decorations and programs in pub- 
lic schools. Most of us, I presume, 
would be strongly opposed to courses 
designed to furnish sex education or 
preparation for marriage in the public 
schools. We recognize, of course, the 
insufficiency of an education which 
does not include specific religious and 
moral indoctrination. But we consider 
this insufficiency more desirable, in 
the long run, than the alternative of 
giving the public educational system 
over to some sectarian organization or 
philosophy. 

So I would emphasize as strongly 
as I can that we who maintain our 
own schools outside the public system 
have, nevertheless, a great and imme- 
diate stake in the public school system 
and we must, not only as good citizens 
but also as good Lutherans, stand 
ready to support that system with all 
the resources at our command. We 
are obliged to seek the peace of the 
city which God has given us for our 
heritage. A free society demands a 
generally educated citizenry, and to 
the extent that we enjoy the tremen- 
dous benefits of a free society we are 
obligated to support the public 
schools, which serve as its incubators. 
We dare not, therefore, say that “we 
have our schools and they have theirs, 
so let them worry about their own 


problems.” As citizens — and espe- - 
cially as Christian citizens — we must 
realize that the problems of the pub- 
lic schools are our problems, for “it 
becometh us” —as it did our Lord — 
“to fulfill all righteousness,” including 
the civil righteousness of the good 
citizen. 

But now, having said all that, we 
must still insist that both our Chris- 
tian faith and our respect for the in- 
stitutions of our country demand that 
we maintain our own schools, sep- 
arate from the public system. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
UNDERGIRDINGS 

We believe that it is impossible to 
educate in a religious and moral 
vacuum. Even in such a matter as 
patriotism, we do not believe that you 
can teach people to love and serve 
their country well unless you can first 
get them to agree that their country 
ought to be loved and served well. 
But the minute you use the word 
“ought” you have moved into the area 
of religion and morality. There has 
to be someone or something that de- 
termines what we ought to do. That 
somebody or something is the god 
a man or a society actually acknowl- 
edges, whatever confession he may 
make with his lips. Since our country 
has many gods, our schools are forced 
to the pragmatic working conclusion 
that society determines what one 
ought or ought not to do. We Chris- 
tians can not accept this conclusion 
because we remember that in ancient 
Rome there was general social agree- 
ment that our fathers in the faith 
ought to be thrown to the lions and 
because we can see in our own day 
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large areas where society appears to 
be pretty well agreed that human 
beings ought not to exercise what we 
consider basic human rights. Our God 
is not society but the Holy One, who 
is the Author of laws which remain 
true even if nobody acknowledges 
them. 

I realize, of course, that the able 
and devoted men and women who 
administer and teach our public 
schools are fully aware also of the 
necessity for moral and religious un- 
dergirdings for what they teach. And 
I hope that I will not be misunder- 
stood if I say that they daily violate 
their duties as teachers in order to 
give utterance to their faith. It would 
be strange if they did not do so, for 
the one thing no man can conceal for 
long is the final loyalty of his heart. 
But the offense is still there, for the 
public school teacher is obligated by 
his office neither to insinuate his be- 
liefs into the hearts or minds or con- 
sciences of his pupils nor to usurp the 
parental responsibility for religious 
and moral indoctrination. We who 
maintain our own schools are in more 
fortunate position. If a parent sends 
his child to a Lutheran or Roman 
Catholic school, he knows from the 
start that the school proposes to in- 
troduce the child to a specifically Lu- 
theran or Roman Catholic world view. 
If the parent objects to that, he may 
withdraw the child from the school, 
but he may not legitimately insist that 
any of his rights have been violated. 
The parent who sends his child to 
a public school has every right to 
complain if the child picks up a world 
view which departs from the religious 
convictions of his parents. 
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WHY AND WHAT 

We can not be satisfied to have our 
children taught a lot of skills and tech- 
niques without ever having to face 
the question of why they ought to 
learn them and what they are sup- 
posed to do with their learning once 
they have acquired it. The why and 
the what are religious questions; and 
much as we respect the Roman Cath- 
olic or Jewish or Calvinist answers to 
these questions we do not consider 
their answers adequate or even, in 
every sense, correct. We therefore 
build and maintain our own schools 
where we can give our own answers 
to these questions, which we consider 
all-important. And we believe that 
any other church which considers 
these questions too important to ig- 
nore ought to do as we do rather than 
attempt to force or persuade the pub- 
lic schools to do the job for them at 
the expense of consciences which dif- 
fer on these answers. Thus a decent 
respect for the institutions of our 
country and for the rights of our fel- 
low citizens who do not acknowledge 
the same Lord that we confess makes 
us unwilling to force our religious 
convictions upon anyone outside our 
own communion. At the same time 
we can not in good conscience send 
our children to schools which, even 
though by necessity, are forced to 
ignore the religious and moral nature 
of man or, if they do recognize it, can 
do no more than propagate a minimal 
set of generally agreed-upon moral 
precepts which almost invariably 
carry about them some very pro- 
nounced connotations of work-right- 
eousness. 
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EDUCATING THE WHOLE PERSON 


We share with the overwhelming 
majority of our fellow citizens the 
desire that our children should be 
prepared to live useful lives in our 
American society, and the background 
of religious persecution out of which 
many of our fathers came makes us 
particularly anxious that our children 
should be made aware of the tre- 
mendous blessings which they enjoy 
as free citizens of a country which 
still acknowledges that man is en- 
dowed by his Creator with certain 
unalienable rights. But our children 
have another citizenship, a heavenly 
citizenship, which is even dearer to 
us; and we are concerned that they 
be made aware of this not only in 
their formal religious life but also in 
every activity of their lives. We can- 
not divorce the faith which we profess 
from the work that we do, from the 
recreations we enjoy, from the civic 
activities in which we participate, or 
from the roles which we play moment 
by moment as husbands, wives, par- 
ents, employers, employees, profes- 
sional people, neighbors, and citizens. 
In this we agree with those educators 
who insist that we must educate “the 
whole person,” but we insist, in turn, 
that man’s religious needs and long- 
ings are important elements in the 
make-up of a whole person. We agree 
fully also with those educators who 
maintain that education, to be at all 
effective, must be rightly motivated, 
but we maintain that the question of 
motivation is a religious question. 

Furthermore, in the light of our 
religious faith, we see in our children 
something which perhaps not all men 
see in their children. In our view, the 
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smallest child has an individuality 
which is separate and sacred because 
the child stands in a direct relation- 
ship to God. I, as a parent, have cer- 
tain rights, duties, and privileges over 
against my children. But none of 
these rights, duties, or privileges is 
absolute. In only a limited sense can 
I call them “my” children at all, for 
certainly I do not own them as 
I might own a dog. For a little while 
they are dependent on me, and dur- 
ing this little while I stand in the rela- 
tion of a guardian to them on behalf 
of their true Father, who is also my 
true Father. Finally it is He who 
has the right to say what is to be done 
for and with them, and it is my duty 
to see to it that His wishes are carried 
out. These wishes of my children’s 
true Father are made known to me in 
His Word, but not only there, for He 
has surrounded me and my children 
with the cloud of witnesses which is 
the holy Christian church, the com- 
munion of saints. When I bring my 
child to be baptized into this fellow- 
ship I acknowledge, by the grace of 
God and by my own voluntary act, 
that the church has a responsibility 
for, and an interest in, the education 
of my child which I am bound to 
respect. The Lutheran Church, and 
especially our own small segment of 
it, has always taken that responsibility 
seriously. Our children are not merely 
names on a church list; they are ten- 
der shoots on a living Vine. Every 
member of the congregation shares in 
the parental concern for the spiritual 
welfare of each child, for when one 
member suffers, all suffer; when one 
little shoot withers, the whole Vine is 
affected. That, at least, is our under- 
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standing of the nature of the church, 
and it is against the background of 
this understanding that men must 
judge the validity of our insistence 
upon training our children within the 
atmosphere of the church. 


This is not to say that we despise 
the fruits of secular training. We be- 
lieve, with our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
if we seek first the kingdom of God 
and His justice, all the things which 
public education attempts to give the 
child will be added unto us. We be- 
lieve that if a child is rooted and 
grounded in the Christian faith, he 
will necessarily be a good citizen, the 
best possible citizen. We believe that 
if a child is taught by word and ex- 
ample that God loves him and that 
life has eternal purpose and meaning 
he will grow up emotionally well 
balanced and psychologically strong. 
We believe that if a child is taught 
to look upon himself and every other 
person as an individual whom God 
loved enough to send His Son into 
death for him he will not be likely to 
deal uncharitably with those whose 
race or creed or color differs from his 
own. We believe that if a child is 
taught to look upon himself as a per- 
son who can, to a certain extent, re- 
flect some of the traits of the great 
God Himself, he will try to display 
some of the creativity of God the 
Father, some of the redeeming love 
of God the Son, and some of the sanc- 
tifying power of God the Holy Spirit. 
This is not to say that the parochial 
school automatically or necessarily 
turns out what the world calls saints, 
but at least it does give children the 
opportunity to learn, from their ear- 
liest years, that there is a level of 
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life which is higher than that of self- 
interest, however enlightened, and 
that life can, by God’s grace and 
power, be lived on this level here on 
this earth. 

Granted this as the goal of paro- 
chial education, what should be the 
attitude of society toward the paro- 
chial school? Does it, as some of its 
critics claim, represent a threat to the 
unity of the American people? Does 
it tend to create, or at least magnify, 
religious intolerance? Those of us who 
believe in parochial education do not 
think so. But we are willing to ex- 
amine the arguments and to show 
why we think they are not valid. 


NO THREAT TO AMERICAN UNITY 


Taking first this matter of unity 
among our people, it should in all 
honesty be pointed out that some of 
those who seem concerned about na- 
tional unity are apparently trying to 
give this term a meaning which it 
has never had in our country. We 
have never assumed that it was neces- 
sary, much less desirable, for all 
Americans to look alike, think alike, 
dress alike, speak alike, and worship 
alike. It could be argued with a great 
deal of historical support that, in very 
large measure, the amazing vitality 
and diversity of American life is 
ascribable to the freedom which in- 
dividuals and groups have tradition- 
ally enjoyed to express themselves, 
even to practice peculiar forms and 
teach crackpot ideas, so long as they 
respected the rights and the privacy 
of their fellow citizens. The most 
that we have ever demanded of 
Americans as a matter of duty is that 
they subscribe to the basic assump- 
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tions of our form of government and 
that they respect the orderly pro- 
cedures of government as they are set 
down in the Constitution and the laws 
of our country. Outside these rather 
narrow limits we have allowed in- 
dividuals and groups almost unlimited 
freedom to express their own individ- 
ualities. The public school is main- 
tained by the government as a neces- 
sity for the perpetuation of a free 
system of government, and the various 
levels of government have properly 
demanded that every citizen contrib- 
ute to the support of these schools. 
This we do, and we do it cheerfully. 
But it has never been assumed that 
groups might not set up their own 
schools — as a matter of fact, until as 
recently as a century ago, public 
schools were almost unheard of; prac- 
tically all schools were church op- 
erated or controlled. The only catches 
were that the group that wanted its 
own schools had to pay their costs 
out of its own treasury without assist- 
ance from the government, and it had 
to meet standards set by the gov- 
ernment in those branches of learning 
which are considered necessary for 
responsible citizenship. We have will- 
ingly taken on the cost of maintaining 
our schools and we have met the ed- 
ucational standards established by 
responsible government departments. 
We have, therefore, done nothing 
which would foster political disunity 
among our people. As a matter of 
fact, by stressing the divine origin of 
government we have given our chil- 
dren a deeply religious reason for 
seeking the welfare and safety of their 


country. 


DO NOT MAKE FOR INTOLERANCE 

As for the charge that parochial 
schools tend to create or magnify 
religious intolerance, our answer will 
have to be rather blunt. Truth, in 
its very nature, is intolerant. There 
are no two equally acceptable views 
on the law of gravity, nor can the 
chemical composition of sulphuric 
acid be left to majority vote. So also 
in matters of religion. The Christian 
Gospel either is true or false. If it is 
true, man can know nothing more im- 
portant, and he can experience no 
disaster more awful and more final 
than rejecting it. If the question, then, 
is whether we are willing to concede 
that other religions may be just as 
good as our own, we have to be very 
intolerant and say NO. They are false 
religions, which give false answers 
and raise false hopes. God does not 
ask of us — and man should not ask of 
us — that we tolerate lies or that we 
accord to half-truths the dignity which 
belongs only to the truth. But neither 
does our form of free society require 
that we respect lies and half-truths. 
The most that it requires is that we be 
patient and just and understanding 
with those who hold views and opin- 
ions and judgments different from our 
own. And this kind of understanding, 
I would submit, does not spring from 
a disregard of differences in thinking 
and belief but from the kind of deep 
understanding of one’s own beliefs 
that makes it possible for one to un- 
derstand how important another man’s 
beliefs could be to him. 

The vaguely Protestant type who 
believes in the simplicity of his heart 
that we are all headed for the same 
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place, if there is any such place, by 
different roads, if there actually are 
any roads, has no more right to boast 
of his religious tolerance than a eu- 
nuch has to boast of his chastity. But 
the man of faith who knows what it 
is to believe deeply the truths taught 
by his faith can at least understand 
how deeply those who adhere to other 
faiths believe what they have been 
taught in their own religious tradi- 
tions. Such a man is able to approach 
those with whom he differs with a 
very sincere respect, even though he 
will have to differ sharply from them 
in matters of belief. I therefore see 
the parochial school not as a fomenter 
of intolerance but as an institution 
which, by strongly emphasizing the 
importance of religious conviction, 
actually fosters that respect for the 
individual which is the first demand 
of true tolerance. 


SUBTLE THREAT OF TAXES 


Our schools stand today under a 
very real but very subtle threat to 
their survival. The power to tax is, 
quite obviously, the power to destroy. 
The more resources the citizen is com- 
pelled to provide the government in 
the form of taxes, the fewer he has 
to contribute to other purposes and 
enterprises. Meanwhile inflationary 
forces in the economy increase per- 
sonal and institutional cost signifi- 
cantly from year to year. I serve a 
university whose Methodist founders 
long ago withdrew their support on 
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the grounds that if the government 
was going to maintain public institu- 
tions of learning they could not afford 
to tax themselves doubly to maintain 
religious schools. I belong to a con- 
gregation which last year budgeted 
almost $50,000 for teachers’ salaries. 
We Lutherans have prided ourselves 
on not having asked anyone for any 
help in operating our schools. But 
looking realistically at present trends 
we must ask how much longer we can 
endure this double taxation. Perhaps it 
would be wise for us to begin consid- 
ering ways and means by which we 
might accept legitimate assistance for 
the educational task which we are per- 
forming, without violating the First 
Amendment of the Constitution and 
without sacrificing our right to deter- 
mine the form and the content of our 
children’s religious indoctrination. My 
own judgment is that some form of 
tax exemption or some arrangement 
similar to that which enables veterans 
of the Korean conflict to attend ac- 
credited colleges of their own choos- 
ing would go far toward solving the 
problem without compromising the 
proper position of either church or 
state. 

But if such legitimate relief is 
denied us, I see no acceptable alter- 
native except to make even greater 
sacrifices to maintain our schools. 
Under God, they have been the seed 
bed of our church, and I see no future 
for Lutheranism in religiously plural- 
istic America without them. 


Obedience is a tool virtue. If children have learned to obey, in a happy 
willingness to accept their parents’ leadership, then the stage is set for effective 
guidance of youthful lives. — The Christian Parent 


Experimental Programs in Mathematics 
and Their Relationship to Elementary School Arithmetic 


MartTIN C. PIEPER * 


Ever since the excitement caused 
by the sending of various satellites 
into space and the testing of powerful 
missiles, the public has been con- 
cerned about the type and amount 
of training our children receive in 
science and mathematics. Newspapers 
and magazines have carried innumer- 
able articles analyzing and criticizing 
our educational system. Not every- 
thing that has been said has proved 
to be constructive nor has much of 
it helped the public to react intel- 
ligently toward its servants in the 
schools. 

Teachers and educators, long con- 
cerned about the poor state of affairs 
in science and mathematics, were en- 
couraged to redouble their efforts in 
making improvements. They had the 
support of parents as well as that of 
disappointed students who had not 
received training they felt they needed 
in this area and were now suffering 
from the disadvantages caused by 
such neglect. 

College entrance requirements were 
raised, and as a consequence high 
school requirements had to be raised. 
Instead of deleting courses, as had 
been the case in the thirties and early 
forties, courses were added and fre- 
quently changed to provide better 
preparation. Such programs as that 
of the Secondary School Curriculum 
Committee (SSCC) of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
the Minnesota National Laboratory 
for the Improvement of Secondary 


School Mathematics, the School Math- 
ematics Study Group (SMSG) of 
Yale University, the University of 
Maryland Mathematics Project, and 
the University of Illinois Committee 
on School Mathematics were only a 
few of the many attempts at improv- 
ing the teaching of mathematics. 
But what has all this to do with 
arithmetic teaching in the first eight 
or nine years of elementary school? 
Just this. As the revision of secondary 
mathematics got under way, it was 
soon realized that certain demands 
would have to be made on the ele- 
mentary schools so that correct math- 
ematical concepts and proper quan- 
titative thinking would be developed. 
Again, if the ambitious programs en- 
visioned for the secondary schools 
were to be accomplished, work in the 
elementary grades would have to be 
completed in less than eight years. 
There were those who from the begin- 
ning felt that too much time was 
wasted in grades seven and eight on 
review of the four fundamental proc- 
esses. This time should have been 
used, at least for the better students, 
to study new and more challenging 
material. Consequently, the last few 
years have given rise to experimental 
programs for grades seven and eight. 
At first these were envisioned only 
for the college-bent student, but today 


experimenters tell us that much of 


* Associate professor of mathematics and 
education, Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill. 
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the material can well be used by all 
the students. A final factor which has 
urged this program of experimenta- 
tion forward is the one brought about 
by reports and studies showing that 
European children finish our eight 
years of work in six and even five 
years. 

In the following paragraphs the 
nature and scope of some of the ex- 
perimental programs which are in 
existence and which might profitably 
be tried in our elementary grades 
(1—8) are presented. 

The program that has probably at- 
tracted most attention in recent 
months is that of the School Math- 
ematics Study Group (SMSG) of Yale 
University. While this group was 
listed earlier as working at the sec- 
ondary level, it also included grades 
7 and 8. For the school year 1958 to 
1959 they produced one volume of 
14 units, plus an accompanying teach- 
ers manual. At that time it was stated 
that these units were for better stu- 
dents only. The titles of the units 
were: 


1. An Introductory Unit on “Why 
Study Mathematics?” 


2. Decimal and Nondecimal Nu- 
meration — Symbols 


. The Natural Numbers and Zero 
. Factoring and Primes. Divisibility 
. Unsigned Rationals 

. Nonmetric Geometry 


. Measurements 


OND wt SP Ow 


. Informal Geometry I. 
Relationships ) 


9. Informal Geometry II. (Congru- 
ent Triangles, Perpendicular Di- 


(Angle 
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sectors, Parallelograms, Theorem 
of Pythagoras ) 

10. Approximation 

11. Mathematics 
Lever 

12. Statistics —A Unit on Mathemat- 
ics in the Social Studies 

13. Chance 

14, Finite Mathematical Systems 


A number of carefully selected schools 
used the units and reported their re- 
sults to a central committee. The 
results were then organized and pub- 
lished. On the basis of these results 
a number of revisions were made. The 
next year the same units were used. 
However, they were rearranged and 
placed into three volumes, The first 
volume was devoted to the structure 
of the number system and included 
chapters 2, 3, 4, 5, and 14 of the 
original set; the second to geometry 
and included chapters 6, 8, 9, and 10; 
the third to applications and included 
chapters 1, 11, 12, and 18. As you 
study the titles you will realize that 
this is a rather ambitious program. 
It is also possible that some of you 
may be a little apprehensive about 
your ability to teach these units. Some 
of these topics, such as other number 
bases, divisibility of numbers, factor- 
ing and primes, have already found 
their way into a number of textbooks, 
and others, no doubt, will become a 
part of future textbooks. The sugges- 
tion at this time is that schools order 
a set of these experimental units for 
study. Since much of this material 
is not of the type that can be read 
a day or two before it can be taught, 
it is advisable to acquire it early for 
more deliberate study. The units can 
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be acquired by writing to School 
Mathematics Study Group, Box 2029, 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. The 
price for the complete set of three 
Junior High School Mathematics 
Units is $2.75. Upon request one can 
also be placed on the regular mailing 
list and receive all past and future 
reports. Districts and conferences 
might take a cue from our Central 
District, which conducted a three-day 
workshop this past August in which 
one group of about 85 teachers de- 
voted its entire time to the study of 
some of these topics. This rewarding 
experience made the teachers realize 
the importance of the topics. 

Another program quite similar in 
nature is the University of Maryland 
Project. Information about it may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. John R. 
Mayor, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. The titles 
of their units are similar to those of 
SMSG listed above. 

The Minnesota National Laboratory 
for the Improvement of Secondary 
School Mathematics has made an 
evaluation of the 14 units prepared 
by SMSG. Educators working here 
have attempted to get answers to such 
questions as the length of time it 
takes to study each unit, how well 
pupils master the material, what con- 
stitutes proper grade placement, and 
many others. Inquiries may be sent 
to Minnesota National Laboratory, 
Department of Education, 801 State 
Office Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

A program which concerns itself 
with all eight years of the elementary 
school is that of the University of 
Lllinois Committee on School Arith- 
metic (UICSA). The experiment is 
directed by Professor David A. Page 
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of the University of Illinois. The key 
idea is to let children discover math- 
ematics principles for themselves. 
Some problems will be based on such 
games as tick-tack-toe or checkers. 
Children will meet some algebra in 
the fifth grade, tackle some geometry, 
and possibly dip into trigonometry. 
For information on this activity, which 
was begun in the summer of 1959, 
write to Professor David A. Page, 
University of Illinois Committee on 
School Arithmetic, University of 
Illinois, 1208 West Springfield, Ur- 
bana, Ill. 


As you can observe from the unit 
titles, these studies and revisions seem 
to concern themselves primarily with 
content. There was a time a few 
years back when the concern was 
chiefly about methodology. Today 
most programs of any serious dimen- 
sions concern themselves first with 
content and then with a suitable 
method of presenting this content. 
This method is generally referred to 
as the Discovery Method. It should 
not be understood to be a method of 
rambling on aimlessly until some 
grain of mathematical truth is dis- 
covered by the pupil; rather it is 
a guided procedure in which the pu- 
pil is given sufficient time to manip- 
ulate, think through, and finally see 
for himself what constitutes the proc- 
ess. It reminds one very much of the 
Buckingham approach of 1938, which 
he discusses in his article “Signif- 


icance, Meaning, Insight — These 
Three.” * 

* B. R. Buckingham, “Significance, 
Meaning, Insight —- These Three,” The 


Mathematics Teacher, XXXI (1938), pp. 24 
to 30. 
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Another such program is that of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics (NCTM). While this 
program is marked K-6, it is not being 
executed from the standpoint of the 
elementary school alone. Information 
on the work of this committee may 
be obtained from the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., and by watching the Council’s 
publications, the Arithmetic Teacher 
and the Mathematics Teacher. 

In an earlier paragraph you may 
have noticed reference to algebra and 
geometry at a level below the seventh 
grade. A most unusual experiment 
has been conducted at Stanford Uni- 
versity by Professors Hawley and 
Suppes. These men spent two and 
one-half months in the spring of 1958 
teaching geometrical notions and con- 
structions to the entire first-grade 
class at Stanford University School. 
After evaluating their work they have 
produced a 160-page book by off-set 
process in which they outline what 
can be done in this area, lesson by 
lesson. They have also prepared a 
manual for the teacher. Both of these 
should be acquired if one is to do 
experimental work in the classroom. 
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It is interesting to note that the title 
now reads “Geometry for Primary 
Grades” instead of “Geometry for the 
First Grade.” In the introduction to 
the children’s text the authors indicate 
that second and third grade might be 
more suitable in most cases. Before 
casting away this idea too rapidly as 
a mere brainstorm of some professors, 
study the material. You will be pleas- 
antly surprised at the possibility of 
working with it. Psychology has 
shown that our children are capable 
of working at a higher level than we 
had previously expected. The main 
consideration is that materials are 
presented in a manner that children 
can understand. The address in this 
case would simply be Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California. 

If the revolution in mathematics 
teaching is to continue, further in- 
vestigations must and will be made. 
As the present studies go on apace, 
profound changes are already appear- 
ing on the horizon. The wise teacher 
cannot afford to be out of touch with 
these developments, for his profes- 
sional life and the welfare of his pu- 
pils is at stake. Stanford, Maryland, 
Yale —plunge where you will, but 
don’t forget to plunge. 


Hidden Motives. —The teacher who gradually makes himself useless to 
his pupils is striving for superior values not usually found in the classroom. 

The teacher who enjoys methods of instruction which encourage the student 
to remain dependent on him is teaching to satisfy his own hidden agenda. 

The teacher who takes his own status for granted is more likely to choose 
a methodology suitable to his pupils, not mainly one to satisfy his own quest 


for status. — ALFRED SCHMIEDING 


College degrees are becoming increasingly important as an aid to findin 


a job, and pe henea for a degree have corres 
olution to this might be to award a 


lower. One s 


ndingly sunk lower an 
achelor of arts degree to 


every person when he is born. — RopEnt M, HutcHins 


Jesus Little Lambs 
(A Social Studies Unit) 


CaroL WAGNER * 


Teacher's Objectives 
1. Realize that children are lambs 
of Christ. 
2. Appreciate God’s care for all His 
creatures. 


83. Demonstrate the shepherd rela- 
tionship to little children. 


Children’s Objectives 
1. Listen to God’s Word because 
they are His lambs. 


2. Appreciate God’s love in His 
care for them. 


3. Develop a feeling of love for all 
of God’s people. 


Starting the Unit 


1. On first day of school have a pic- 
ture of Jesus on bulletin board 
with ribbons leading to His flock 
—cutouts of sheep with each 
child’s name on one. 

2. Take a trip to a sheep farm. 

3. Prepare a chart on the farm ex- 
periences. 

4. Tell stories, sing songs, and recite 
poems about Jesus and His sheep. 

5. Dramatize a shepherd’s activities. 


Learning About Jesus and His Lambs 
A. General Activities 


1. Find out how sheep live. 

a. By conversations. 

b. By books and pictures. 

c. By farm trips (if possible). 
2. Find out how a shepherd 


a. Watches them. 
b. Counts them. 
3. How does Jesus keep us? 
a. Protects us. 
b. Teaches us, 
4. How does Jesus keep all His 
flock? 
a. Who belongs? 
b. Where is it? 
5. Learn poems and songs about 
Jesus and His lambs. 


a. Read poems to children, 
and have them learn sim- 
ple verses. 


b. Sing songs. 


B. Art and Social Activities 


1. Draw, paint, or use clay to 
make sheep and fold. 

2. Make a box-type movie. Each 
sheep could have photograph 
of child on it or name written 
underneath. 

3. Present a dramatic play in 
which children portray a flock 
of sheep — one lamb goes 
astray — shepherd has to find 
him and finally gets all safely 
into fold. 

4, Prepare a scrapbook of pic- 
ture of Jesus and of each 
child in class. 

5. Build a sheepfold in one 
corner of room — use wood or 
cardboard. 


* Primary teacher, Calvary Lutheran 
School, Flint, Mich. 
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keeps sheep. 
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C. Culminating Activities 
1. Invite mothers to see finished 
products. 


2. List activities on large sheet 
of paper. 
Bible Stories to Tell 
1. “When Sheep Get Lost” 
2. “The Lord Is My Shepherd” 


Songs to Sing 
1. “My Shepherd” 
2. “I Am Jesus’ Little Lamb” 


Poem to Tell 
“I Am Trusting Thee, Lord Jesus” 
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PEN SWIPES 


® Think it over. Are you wind or warmth? 

Life is very much like the old childhood fable of the rivalry between the 
sun and the wind. Most of us remember the story of their contest over the 
cloak a man was wearing. The wind boasted it would quickly rip the cloak off 
the man and tore at him howling and whistling to prove it. But the fierceness of 
the wind only made the cloak more important to its wearer. He wrapped it 
tightly around him. The harder the wind fought for the cloak, the harder the 
man fought to keep it. The wind failed; the man won. And then the sun took 
over to try its skill. The sun simply poured out its friendly warmth. The man 
took off his cloak willingly, since he no longer needed it. When the wind failed, 
the sun succeeded; but the man won something, too. He won comfort without 


the weight of the cloak. 


© Whenever a shrub or a tree is transplanted, it temporarily loses growth po- 
tential. So it is with some people. They do not stay at one place long enough to 
sink their roots deeply and let the people benefit from consequent growth. 


® Since inflation makes money worth less, some people think it a virtue to be 
able to reach in their pockets and find nothing to worry about. 


@ “Duty is not the companion of rights but the procedure of rights,” said 
Mahatma Gandhi. “If we discharge our duties, our rights will not be taken 
away; if we forsake our duty, then the rights we seek will never be ours.” 


® In the Journal of Higher Education Alice L. Dement writes: “Success in the 
modern world takes far more than knowledge. It takes stability, stamina, level- 
headedness, courage, a desire to learn, and the ability to make good use of one’s 


learning.” 


® It is not enough to love flowers, you have to hate weeds. 


The “Sputnik Effect” on America’s Appraisal 
of the Gifted 


Kurt Scumip * 


The child who has unusual gifts or 
giftedness is not indigenous to the 
United States. He may be found in 
any and all the nations of the world, 
regardless of race, creed, color, or sex. 


The attitude toward the gifted child 
not only is one of psychological ex- 
amination and scientific appraisal of 
initial potential and projected devel- 
opment but also relates the gifted in- 
dividual to a national philosophy, 
making the projected mature develop- 
ment of the gifted a matter of na- 
tional interest and concern. 


SOVIET ACTIVITIES TOWARD 
THE GIFTED 

According to George S. Counts, in 
The Challenge of Soviet Education, 
schools in the Soviet Union, in deal- 
ing with those of unusual abilities, 
implement their native endowments 
by utilizing them as instruments of 
political and moral superiority. Edu- 
cation thus becomes a matter of in- 
culcating loyalties to country and 
party. Many of the Soviets believe 
“devoutly” that in the understanding 
of the nature of the universe it is ac- 
tually possible to change the nature 
of man. Thus the gifted child is used 
to improve and sustain the position 
of the state. This giftedness is not 
utilized for the betterment and fulfill- 
ment of his own uniquely individual 
potential, but is used as a device to 
improve the condition of the nation. 


OUR CHANGING ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE GIFTED 


The coming of Sputnik brought 
about the National Defense Educa- 
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tion Act of 1958, which instituted im- 
mediate and nationwide “crash” pro- 
grams to ferret out the talented 
minority. Millions of dollars of fed- 
eral funds have been allocated and 
are in the process of being used for 
the immediate training of these in- 
dividuals of all ages to meet the 
scientific competition of Soviet engi- 
neering genius and their displayed 
ability in pure science. 

As a nation we are now showing 
our interest in the gifted child, not as 
an individual to whom we will de- 
vote our limitless resources for the 
development of his potential capacity 
in the field of his particular choice 
but rather for the development of 
mathematical and scientific ability to 
meet the challenge of feared Soviet 
“superability.” As a national philos- 
ophy the practical aspects of the pro- 
gram are being augmented by fun- 
neling a considerable amount of 
money toward educational institu- 
tions which qualify as the most likely 
places where this intensive develop- 
ment may continue. 


If our national educational philos- 
ophy is one which is so expedient 
that it can meet the import of impos- 
ing and contrary philosophies, it 
would be to our credit to recognize 
that either our national philosophy of 
education is undergoing a tremen- 
dous change at this juncture or that 
our philosophy is so ill-defined that 
it can change at will and be depend- 


* Teacher and science supervisor in the 


Joliet Public Schools, Joliet, Ill. 
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ent upon the expediencies of the 
moment or the fears that grip us from 
time to time. 


SOVIET EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


With the aforementioned in mind, 
it is time to examine the Russian 
philosophical attitude toward its 
gifted children and the implementa- 
tion that it makes. After this, it may 
be valuable to examine our own ap- 
proach to this problem and, perhaps, 
draw conclusions that reflect thought 
rather than emotional reaction to a 
rather formidable stimulus. 


In The Challenge of Soviet Educa- 
tion George Counts points out rule 
number one for the school children 
of the Soviet: “to strive with tenacity 
and perseverance to master knowl- 
edge in order to become an educated 
and cultured citizen and to preserve 
most fully the Soviet motherland.” 
With this statement before us, there 
can be little doubt about the fact 
that the Soviet children are being ed- 
ucated for the “greater” utilization, 
i.e., that of the nation. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

In the secondary schools teachers 
are required constantly to try to dis- 
cover exceptionally bright students. 
Every effort is made to place those 
with marked abilities in programs 
sponsored by the universities. At the 
universities they are placed in small 
groups under the direct guidance of 
a professor or instructor considered to 
be outstanding in his particular field. 
Thus most of the screening is done 
by regular teachers rather than 
through avenues of psychological 
testing. Those students who show 
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promise in mathematics get tutorial 
help and are accelerated on the basis 
of their abilities. Laboratory and li- 
brary facilities at the universities are 
made available for work at a more 
advanced level. When these gifted 
secondary school students have com- 
pleted their special programs they 
are considered automatically eligible 
for admission into a higher educa- 
tional institution. 

The artistically gifted observe an 
ll-year primary program rather than 
the usual 10-year program. In this 
way they are provided with the same 
general education as others, but they 
are attached to a higher school hav- 
ing the specialty they show particular 
promise in. Thus primary music 
schools are placed near the conserv- 
atories; art schools are near the art 
institutes; the schools of ballet are 
adjacent to the theaters. The profes- 
sional staffs of these higher schools 
as well as the facilities found there 
are made available to the young stu- 
dents. While these programs are fi- 
nanced by local departments of 
public education, they are under the 
direct sponsorship and supervision of 
the USSR Ministry of Culture. 

At the age of six or seven years, or 
if the kindergarten child shows un- 
usual talent, he takes a test at the 
local Pioneer Club or art institute or 
conservatory. If successful, he is then 
recommended for admission to a spe- 
cial school. Collective farms or other 
local organizations sometimes bear 
the cost of the trip if great distances 
or a shortage of funds are involved. 

The quality of instruction and facil- 
ities for teaching are the best avail- 
able, and ample funds are at hand. 
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There are small enrollments, for only 
those who show promise to excel are 
wanted in these programs. These 
children are not trained because they 
have a burning desire to exploit their 
talents, but only because they will 
serve the best interests of the state. 

Children enrolled in the regular 
classrooms are controlled in another 
way. They are not permitted the lux- 
ury of individual course selection, for 
this would not serve the interests of 
the motherland to the degree desired 
by those in control, 

Our Russian brother does not share 
our concern for experimentalism, 
whole-child concepts, scientific tests, 
and for many of the conflicting the- 
ories of education in the American 
scene. He is for positive action — the 
practical application of what is 
thought of as the best and most forth- 
right method of education. He has, 
however, a strong pervasive reason- 
ing behind his taking of practical 
measures and thinks of the American 
approach to education as being one 
of indecisiveness. 

M. N. Skalkin, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Russian educational elite, 
quotes Lenin: “In order to learn to 
swim, one must plunge into the 
water.” This idea of Lenin’s that 
when you are in the educational 
water you must immediately begin 
to swim in the best way possible can 
serve to sum up fairly effectively the 
whole Soviet idea of education. 
Therefore one must, as Skalkin has 
stated, “immediately undertake to 
realize a number of accessible prac- 
tical measures in the realm of poly- 
technic education for the students of 
the secondary school.” 


“SPUTNIK EFFECT” ON APPRAISAL OF GIFTED 
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The foregoing may tempt us to be- 
lieve that the Soviets remain strictly 
national in their outlook on educa- 
tion; this, however, is belied by the 
fact that they have a great interest in 
colonization and feel an impelling 
urge to convert all the world’s people 
to their practical, materialistic way 
of thinking. Internationalism in edu- 
cation, Russian version, is interpreted 
as the teaching of respect for all peo- 
ples. It emphasizes the Soviet claims 
of superiority of the Soviet way of 
life with its wealth of opportunity 
for the worker. The student is re- 
quired to interpret from a Commu- 
nist’s point of view the information he 
is given about the rest of the world. 


AMERICAN ATTITUDES TOWARD 
THE GIFTED 

America’s approach to the question 
of the gifted child has been developed 
gradually, and has probably been de- 
terred in its forward progress by a 
misinterpretation of the concept of 
“equal opportunity for all.” Just a 
few short years ago the concept of 
the “egghead,” the “longhair,” and the 
“square” was hindering popular prog- 
ress in the direction of interest in the 
gifted individual. It took Russians 
and their Sputnik to wake us from 
our pleasant dream of superiority to 
make us realize that we were rapidly 
becoming a nation which considered 
mediocrity as the ultimate goal. This 
gave educators the impetus needed 
to return to a study all but neglected. 


Cleveland’s interest in her gifted 
children dates back to the year 1922, 


when members of the Women’s City 


1 Education in the USSR, p. 16. 
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Club of Cleveland pressed the Cleve- 
land Board of Education to answer 
the question of what Cleveland 
schools were doing for the gifted chil- 
dren of the community. No doubt 
this question was asked at this time 
because it was concurrent with the 
beginnings of Terman’s study of 
genius. 

The Hunter College Elementary 
School in New York City is one of 
the best-known examples of a special 
school for gifted children. Many lab- 
oratory schools connected with col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country have patterned their ap- 
proach according to the Hunter 
method. Originally the center was 
established by the New York City 
Board of Education in 1941 as an ex- 
perimental program which would ex- 
tend over a period of seven years. It 
was stimulated by the Speyer School, 
conducted by Hollingworth from 
1935 to 1940. 


Enrollment at Hunter is limited to 
about 450 pupils ranging in grade 
level from nursery school to the sixth 
grade. The number admitted each 
year varies with the number leaving 
the sixth grade each year. A minimum 
requirement for entrance is a score 
of 130 on the Binet test, high achieve- 
ment, good social maturity, and emo- 
tional stability. One of the basic con- 
cepts underlying instructional pro- 
cedure is that the gifted child should 
have the freedom to study independ- 
ently and to develop independent 
study habits. 


In some school systems provision is 
‘made for the gifted child to attend 
‘part-time special groups. In these 
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special groups gifted children enter 
into an enriched program of research, 


-carry out individual projects, and are 


engaged in a much wider variety of 
services and activities. In Pittsburgh, 
Pa., the Colfax Plan places high- 
ability children together in workshops 
for certain academic classes, but re- 
turns them to classes of mixed abili- 
ties for the other activities of the 
school. The emphasis in the Colfax 
Plan is the training for leadership. In 
Portland, Oreg., the practice is to en- 
rich the program in the regular class- 
room. 

Bedford, Ohio’s, special guidance 
and tutoring program was an out- 
growth of a five-year study conducted 
by the school psychologist with the 
co-operation of other staff members. 
It becomes increasingly clear to us 
that in America no single approach 
to the problem of helping the gifted 
child to approximate, at least to a 
small degree, his greater potential 
would satisfy everyone in our vast 
country. Unique circumstances jus- 
tify unusual treatments. “The school’s 
concern for the most able students is 
evidence of the acceptance of a phil- 
osophy of education based on the rec- 
ognition of individual differences.” 2 
As such, plans for educating the 
gifted are an integral part of the 
total curriculum plan of the school, 

Prior to 1958 educational philos- 
ophers determined that special con- 
sideration must be given to the gifted 
child, so that he would be given the 
“equal opportunity” for the fuller de- 


2 Nelson B. Henry, “Education for the 
Gifted,” The Fifty-Seventh Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part XI, p. 148. 
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velopment of his potential ability to 
achieve the goal of greatest self- 
realization. 


AN INSIDIOUS TENDENCY 


Since the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 modern educators 
are being forced to appraise the value 
of the gifted child in terms of his 
possible high utilitarian value to the 
state. Since federal funds are being 
funneled into local educational chan- 
nels to intensify polytechnical educa- 
tion and thus assist the future pro- 
tection of the nation, educators should 
become aware of the fact that our 
educational philosophy is being pres- 
sured to change from one of assisting 
in the greatest development of the 
human potential for the individual, 
to a submergence of the individual’s 
proclivities toward the enhancement 
of the nation’s safety and prestige. 

As Christian educators particularly, 
we should perhaps understand that 
crisis thinking produces just the op- 
posite of freedom to fulfill our indi- 
vidual potential in the atmosphere 
of culture and learning. 

Luther believed and stated that the 
education of the child, which in- 
cluded his religious training as well 
as his social, political, and scientific 
outlook, was the prime responsibility 
of the home. Further, Luther indi- 
cated that the right of private judg- 
ment for any individual is based on 
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his responsibility both to himself and 
to God and pointed to the fact that 
no group, institution, or society could 
either assume the full blame for his 
misunderstanding of the great “life” 
principle or take full credit for his 
acceptance of the “truth.” 

While Luther believed that indi- 
vidual responsibility in his relation- 
ship to God was of paramount im- 
portance in understanding the great 
complex of life, he recognized further 
that educational facilities were a mat- 
ter of public concern and duty and 
that attendance of every child in 
school should be a compulsory matter. 

We must become increasingly aware 
of a fundamental change in our na- 
tional thinking. Whenever the nation 
(per se or as a concept) becomes rel- 
atively more important than the con- 
cept of the individual in his relation- 
ship to the nation, we have started 
down the path of the “isms.” The ac- 
tual naming of this “ism” becomes 
a matter for the historian, and would 
best reflect the thinking of the epoch. 

This we must guard against, or be 
placed into the position of losing 
what we in America hold most sa- 
cred — that the individual in his rela- 
tionship to God and the cosmos is all- 
important and that his developmental 
capacities serve to complement him 
as an individual. He must not be- 
come a cell in the structure of the 
mighty behemoth of the State. 


The independence of America would have added little to her own happi- 
ness, and been of no benefit to the world, if her government had been formed 
on the corrupt models of the old world. It was the opportunity of beginning 
the world anew, as it were, and of bringing forward a new system of govern- 
ment in which the rights of all men should be preserved that gave value to 


independence. — THomMas PAINE 
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A MEMO FROM MO 


November 1, 1960 
DEAR ROSEANN: 


Well, one week from tonight it will all be over. Except, of course, for 
the groans and the cheers from the party faithful. And for the barrage of 
explanation, rationalization, and prognostication that will engulf the nation for 
months to come. 


Obviously, much of this barrage will continue to focus on Mr. Kennedy’s 
religion. Though many would argue that too much has been said about this 
already, the issue will not down. Win or lose, the man from Massachusetts 
will remain the take-off point for a continuing stream of Rome-focused con- 
troversy. 


Frankly, I don’t care who gets your vote. Neither candidate is Satan per- 
sonified, nor is either a Gabriel come to earth. Both are able men, yet subject 
to error. Both are wise in the ways of politics, capable of representing — and, 
at times, rising above or sinking below — the parties and the political convic- 
tions that give them life. 


As I say, where you put your X is your business. Just don’t throw your X 
away on a “simply-because” basis. Let me explain. Some Roman Catholics 
will not vote for Kennedy simply because he is a Roman Catholic. These are 
the people — and every group has them — who live convinced that nothing 
good can ever come from among their own. On the other hand, some Lutherans 
will vote for Kennedy simply because he is a Roman Catholic. Perhaps they will 
do so to prove to themselves that they are open-minded and unbigoted. 


In both cases emotion gets the better of reason. Excluding a man from 
the presidency for a single defect, whether real or imagined, is seldom war- 
ranted. But neither is handing him the presidency on the basis of a single vir- 
tue. So vote because, but not simply because. 


Next week’s election aside, this question of how to handle Roman Cathol- 
icism has always proved difficult for the Lutheran educator. Unfortunately, 
there are no maps that clearly chart the road of objective, purposeful, and evan- 
gelical study, commendation, and criticism. 


If we have erred in the past, I suppose we have erred in the direction of 
wholesale condemnation. At least that was my experience. I grew up on a diet 
that left me convinced that a Roman Catholic was the antithesis of everything 
Christian. However, when I began to reach out beyond my little Lutheran 
cubicle I also began to see that Roman Christendom was not all black. Under 
the Vatican umbrella I often found a clergy and laity concerned about the 
Gospel and its central message. 


Some years ago a Roman Catholic wrote: “Every priest knows, from Lu- 
theran people whom he has instructed in the Catholic religion, that there is 
more anti-Catholicism taught in Lutheran parochial schools than Lutheranism.” 
This is patently an overstatement. But I suspect that in some instances it holds 
at least a germ of truth. And to argue that Roman schools do the same, only 
in reverse, justifies nothing — even assuming the argument to be true in the 
first place. 

I repeat, there are no handy road maps to guide us into objectivity. Each 
of us has to fight this thing out for himself, praying for the wisdom and the 
willingness to speak the truth about Rome in love (and for that matter, about 
Geneva, too). 

And so I close this letter, determined only that one of these days I’m going 
to figure out whom to vote for. ‘Jackie is cute, but so, too, is Checkers. 


Simply yours, 
MO 


A Viewpoint on Speech Education in the 
Lutheran Elementary Schools 


PauL G, GROTELUESCHEN * 


The language arts program in our 
schools today deals with the four 
basic means of communication — read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening. 
Most of us would be forced to agree 
that the major emphasis in this pro- 
gram today is on reading and writing. 
We are very proud of a graduate who 
can read any book we put in front of 
him or write a composition in a good 
style which is devoid of errors of 
grammar. But what if this same stu- 
dent is unsuccessful in his attempts 
to express his ideas orally when he 
faces a group of people? Do we dis- 
miss this fact with a statement like 
“He's not very glib” or “He just doesn’t 
have the gift of gab”? 

The ability to communicate through 
speech is a wonderful gift of God to 
mankind. But just as with the abilities 
to read and write, skill in the use of 
speech does not come automatically; 
it cannot be taken for granted. This 
article in no way wishes to question 
the necessity of teaching reading and 
writing, for these are necessary skills 
in our society. Rather, this paper 
seeks to promote better and more ex- 
tensive teaching of speaking and lis- 
tening, since at least 90% of our com- 
munication is carried on in this way. 


Perhaps the greatest deterrent to 
speech education programs in our 
schools is the feeling that speech de- 
velops and grows automatically. Few 
children first start school with the 
ability to read and write, but children 
do arrive in school with the ability to 
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speak. The teacher may therefore de- 
cide that he need not be a teacher of 
speech. 

It is true that few classroom teach- 
ers are the child’s first speech teachers 
(except in the case of their own chil- 
dren), for the parents have already 
begun this task—for better or for 
worse. In spite of this haphazard and 
often unknown teaching, most chil- 
dren learn to talk, and many of them 
speak surprisingly well. As kinder- 
garten and first-grade teachers will 
testify, however, children arrive in 
school with varying degrees of oral 
speaking ability. These differences 
are found not only in the ability to 
articulate the sounds of the English 
language correctly, but also in the 
ability to express ideas clearly to fel- 
low pupils and the teacher. 

It is important for us to realize that 
each child entering school is at a par- 
ticular stage of speech development. 
This development will continue with 
or without the help of the school. 
Good or bad speech habits will be 
formed; good or bad attitudes toward 
speech situations will develop in each 
child. The school has the choice of 
taking an active part in this further 
growth of speech or of continuing to 
let speech development be the result 
of experiences and learning outside of 
the school. In many cases it seems 
that the school has chosen the latter 
course. 


* Assistant professor of speech, Concor- 
dia Teachers College, River Forest, II. 
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Jean C. Ervin says that speech edu- 
cation is “Any progress made by any 
speaker in the direction of more effec- 
tive oral communication.” * Speech 
education, therefore, deals not only 
with the speech-handicapped child, 
but also with the normal and the es- 
pecially talented child. 


Our American educational system 
has for some time accepted the task 
of helping those with defective speech 
— approximately 10% of our school 
population. In the past few decades 
we have gained much _ additional 
knowledge about the various defects 
of rhythm, articulation, phonation, 
and symbolization. Much of the re- 
medial work is specialized and must 
be conducted by the trained speech 
therapist, but the classroom teacher 
is in a position to help many children 
who have minor speech defects. In 
many areas a shortage of qualified 
speech therapists has placed the en- 
tire burden of speech correction on 
the classroom teacher. Whatever help 
the child will get, then, must come 
from these classroom teachers. Many 
colleges now offer courses which give 
the teacher a better understanding of 
speech defects and also prepare him 
to deal with minor problems. Various 
fine books are also available to the 
teacher in this area. While it is the 
contention of this writer that it is the 
responsibility of our Lutheran schools 
to help the speech-handicapped child, 
this article is primarily concerned with 
speech improvement for the child 
with “normal” speech. 


* Jean C. Ervin, “Speech Improvement 
in the Elementary School,” The Speech 
Teacher, VII (September 1958), 185. 
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We have already suggested that 
“normal” speech covers a wide area 
of ability. We have noted that chil- 
dren begin their school life with vari- 
ous degrees of development of the 
skills of speech. Except for the 10% 
with handicapped speech (noted 
above) and a small percentage of 
children with speech skills which are 
far above the average, the remainder 
are said to have “normal” speech. 


One of the aims of Lutheran edu- 
cation is to prepare children for serv- 
ice to their God and to their fellow 
men. Effective oral communication is 
one of the basic tools for making such 
service possible. Thus it is that speech 
education must be accepted as a con- 
cern of Lutheran education. 


As Christians we know that God 
expects us to develop the talents He 
has given us to their fullest extent. 
As Christian teachers we are obligated 
to help children develop their talents 
in the same way and to the same ex- 
tent. Once we accept the fact that 
speech is a learned activity, we are 
committed to assist the child in speech 
training. When each child in our 
schools is given the opportunity to 
develop his skills in oral communica- 
tion to the fullest extent, we are not 
only fulfilling our function, but also 
developing a skill which may pay rich 
dividends both to the child and to 
society. 

The Lord has given His church this 
command: “Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations,” and in many in- 
stances this teaching requires oral 
communication, for we are asked to 
witness orally to our faith in Christ. 
How often is it not true that, perhaps 
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out of fear of our inadequacy to ex- 
press ourselves, we fail to heed this 
command? We, as Christians, have 
the most wonderful and most impor- 
tant message ever proclaimed in this 
world. Dare we permit a fear of in- 
adequacy in oral communication to 
stand in our way? Dare we permit 
our children to be handicapped in the 
same way? 

Successful oral communication is 
an ability which gives the individual 
a feeling of confidence and _ self- 
respect. The person who has a good 
idea during a discussion, but because 
of fear of inadequate oral expression 
does not express it, usually leaves with 
a feeling of frustration and failure. 
In almost every type of profession or 
employment, good ideas are of little 
or no value if they cannot successfully 
be communicated to others. 

Our society requires successful oral 
communication in order to live hap- 
pily and successfully with others. 
Speech education goes far beyond the 
ability to deliver a speech to an audi- 
ence. It includes communicating ideas 
to individuals and groups as well as 
participating in conversations. The 
individual who constantly baffles or 
antagonizes people with his speech 
finds that even his good ideas are 
seldom accepted, for they have not 
been communicated. 

As we think of our schools as part 
of the education a child receives for 
a future profession or job, let us also 
consider the oral skills we give the 
child for this future. The adult world 
today realizes its need for better oral 
skills. The success of adult education 
classes and Dale Carnegie courses in 
this area attest to this fact. But adult 
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education is not the best place to be- 
gin teaching speech skills, for by this 
time speech habits and attitudes have 
been firmly established. It is in the 
elementary school where most can be 
done to build good habits and atti- 
tudes. 

Good oral communication is essen- 
tial in a democratic society. Our gov- 
ernment is based on the will of the 
people, which can, in part, be ex- 
pressed orally. Open and free dis- 
cussion, with hearings for both the 
majority and minority, is necessary. 
Controversial issues must be decided 
by a debate of the issues, followed 
by a vote which will give the majority 
opinion. In a totalitarian state speech 
is not too important except as a tool 
of the leaders. Well-trained speakers 
and listeners might even be a danger 
to such a government. If our govern- 
ment is to remain responsive to the 
will of the people, such a will must 
be made known. It becomes impera- 
tive, then, that adequate communica- 
tion be made possible and that oral 
communication be taught well. 

These, then, are some of the rich 
dividends the individual and society 
will reap from speech education. One 
cannot assume that speech skills will 
come automatically or that they are 
not necessary for our children. Speech 
education must, therefore, be a part 
of the Lutheran elementary school 
curriculum. 

Various methods may be used to 
teach speech in the elementary school. 
We will not attempt a lengthy treatise 
on that topic at this time. However, 
several concepts which are funda- 
mental to any good speech instruction 
program are the following: 
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1. Speech education must begin in 
kindergarten and develop progres- 
sively through each grade in the 
school. The one factor which pro- 
motes better speech performance is 
experience in speech situations. 
Through well-guided, frequent speech 
experiences we can be sure that the 
child will improve his speaking skills. 

2. The speech activities in any par- 
ticular grade should be functional and 
suited to the experiences of the chil- 
dren involved. For example, “Share 
and Tell” periods are excellent expe- 
riences for kindergarten and lower- 
primary-grade children. Discussions 
should be concerned with the prob- 
lems of the children involved. 

8. Speech education does not re- 
quire a separate time in the already 
filled curriculum. It can best be 
taught by integrating speech activities 
with various types of subject matter. 
In this way speech will be functional 
for the children, and it will serve as 
a tool to promote greater development 
in all areas of the curriculum. 

At times it will be necessary to teach 
certain speech skills directly. This 
direct teaching should occur as the 
class feels a need for additional in- 
formation; it should not proceed on 
a preplanned basis. 
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The success of the speech education 
program will depend primarily upon 
the teacher. The teacher should pos- 
sess a knowledge of the various 
speech activities which may be em- 
ployed. Books on speech education 
in the elementary school which out- 
line these activities in detail should 
be read by every teacher. We will 
cite only some of the basic activities 
which may be used by any teacher: 

1. Informal speeches (conversation) 
. Discussion 
. Formal speeches 
. Dramatics 


of © bY 


. Oral interpretation or oral 
reading 


6. Puppetry 

7. Choric interpretation or verse 
choir 

8. Parliamentary procedure or con- 
ducting a meeting 


It is ultimately the imagination and 
ingenuity of the teacher in using these 
activities which will bring about a 
successful speech education program, 
and any speech education program 
will be a success only when each boy 
or girl who graduates from school 
faces speech situations with confi- 
dence and joy. 


To be well informed one must read quickly a great number of merely in- 
structive books. To be cultured one must read slowly and with lingering ap- 
preciation the comparatively few books that have been written by men who 
lived, thought, and felt with style. — ALpous Hux.Lry 


The president of the National Association of Broadcasters has claimed that 
radio and TV did more for religion than any other medium. Apparently he is 
counting only the hours given to religious programs. But has TV done more 
good or more evil? In other words, what has it done for religion on balance? 


The Christian Parent 


SSS 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


THE PULSE BEAT 

In an effort to build stronger ties 
with our LEA membership our board 
has appointed permanent represent- 
atives in 18 Districts of Synod. The 
Districts chosen to have represent- 
atives at this time were those with 
about 100 teachers or more and those 
with about 380 schools or more. 

The following men have accepted 
the appointment and are actively 
working among the teachers of their 
District: 

California-Nevada: Walter Fechner 

Central: Walter P. Timm 

Central Illinois: Roy W. Lovekamp 

Colorado: Walter Bartels 

Kansas: A. B. Kirchhoff 

Minnesota: Paul Koschmann 

Northern Nebraska: Bruce Casper 

South Wisconsin: Wendell Meyer 

Southeastern: Edwin Zielske 

Southern Illinois: Louis W. Reins 

Texas: Ewald Gutz 

Western: Norman C, Clasen 


761 CONVENTION NOTES 

The waves of impact from the ’60 
LEA convention have not yet stopped, 
and initial plans for 1961 are well 
under way. The ’61 convention site 
will be the Senior College at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. The following three 
LEA board members have been ap- 
pointed to serve on the planning com- 
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mittee for the Aug. 6, 7, and 8 con- 
vention: Ed. Eckert, Donald Behn- 
ken, and Lewis Kuehm. 


PREVIEW OF THE 1961 YEARBOOK 


Do the pressures of parish work 
impair the classroom effectiveness of 
teachers? How many hours a week 
does the average teacher spend in 
parish activiesP What should be the 
relationship of the teacher to the par- 
ish activities of the congregation? 

These and similar unanswered ques- 
tions, often asked by both teacher 
and congregation, are the reasons why 
the LEA Executive Board decided 
to make a comprehensive study of the 
parish activities of the Lutheran 
teacher. 

The study has been under way for 
more than a year. During this time 
the editor, Dr. Gene Brockopp of 
Valparaiso University, has objectively 
probed into the parish work of the 
teacher through a questionnaire, has 
had the information received punched 
onto thousands of IBM cards, and is 
now in the process of analyzing and 
compiling the vast amounts of data 
into meaningful statistics. At the 
present time the basic data have been 
given to five persons, a pastor, a male 
teacher, a lady teacher, a school board 
member, and a superintendent of 
schools. These people are analyzing 
the data from their respective points 
of view and writing on the question, 
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“What should be the relationship of 
the teacher to the work of the parish?” 


In summary the editor hopes the 
yearbook will accomplish the follow- 
ing purposes: 

1. To present objective data on the 
present parish activities of the 
teacher. 

2. To examine the range of activities 
to determine what the teacher is 
expected to do. 

8. To see if there are any differences 
in what is expected of a teacher in 
various situations and what effect 
these differences have on his pro- 
fessional, personal, or parish life. 

4. To determine if the teacher is, or 
is not, using his time and talents to 
the best advantage. 

5. To express various opinions (based 
on the research data and/or on re- 
flective thinking) as to what the 
tasks of the teacher in the parish 
should be. 

6. To compile all opinions and data 
into a more or less definitive set of 
statements on what the parish activ- 
ities of the teacher should be. 


LEA MEMBERS ON THE MOVE 

We were aware that many of the 
persons included in the LEA mem- 
bership are forward-looking people 
who are moving ahead in furthering 
the cause of Christian education. 
However, we were not aware until 
recently of the great mobility of the 
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group. The financial secretary's office 
reports that over 1,200 changes of 
address have been made during the 
past year. This means that more than 
half of our slightly over 2,000 mem- 
bers have had a change of address 
since last year. 

The mechanical process of keeping 
up with the moving down the street 
or across the country of LEA mem- 
bers is a task which takes many hours. 
If you are making a move, inform the 
River Forest office as soon as possible 
to insure your continued receipt of 
LEA materials. 


MEMBERSHIP RENEWAL REMINDERS 

It requires approximately six weeks 
to process an LEA membership re- 
newal. 

To prevent even a short lapse of 
membership, the financial secretary's 
office mails a notice of membership 
expiration. Hopefully this will prompt 
the member to make his renewal. 
However, if a member does not re- 
spond he will receive four additional 
notices before his name will be 
dropped from the rolls. Thus a se- 
quence of five notices is sent before 
a member is dropped. 

Lewis KuEHM 
GENE BROcKOPP 
RatpeH REINKE 


Every one of us owes certain debts which life demands that we pay. One 
debt is loyalty. We owe it to those who depend upon us for their security and 
well-being. Another debt is courtesy. We owe it to whomever we meet, 
however casually or whatever the circumstances. A third debt is kindness. We 
owe it to everyone, for none are so blessed that they do not appreciate kindness. 
A fourth debt is understanding. We owe it to all who are different from us or 
who differ with us. Those are the debts which require some payment every day 
if we are to measure up to the demands Life makes upon us. — The Prism 


Current Books and Periodicals 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 


needs, and interests. 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 


The prices listed are the current list prices. 


BOOKS 


ADVENTURES WITH CHILDREN IN 
NURSERY SCHOOL AND KINDER- 
GARTEN. By Elsa Barnouw and Ar- 
thur Swan. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1959. 276 pages. 
$3.75. 


As the title of this book suggests, numer- 
ous experiences with nursery and kinder- 
garten children are described in detail. The 
first chapter directs attention to the impor- 
tance of a pleasant beginning in and a happy 
adjustment to a nursery school. Subsequent 
chapters deal with topics such as dramatic 
play, creative arts, music, language, and 
nature study. 

The authors appropriately direct attention 
to the need for the development of physical 
abilities at the nursery and kindergarten 
level. Routines, such as dressing and wash- 
ing hands, must become fixed. Physical 
skills, such as lifting, climbing, jumping, and 
skipping, must be developed. 

On the negative side, it is doubtful if 
“Sail play,” as illustrated in this publication, 
should be encouraged or even condoned. 

Both teachers and parents can profit much 
by reading the “adventures” in this book. 

Irma D. Gross 
Oak Park Preschools 
Oak Park, Il. 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATIONAL  THE- 
ORY. By Ernest E. Bayles. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. 266 pages. 
$4.75. 

This book is essentially educational philos- 
ophy but, in the words of the author, “with 
clear and open treatment both of curriculum 


and of method.” This characteristic is appar- 
ent consistently throughout the book and is 
one of its strong points. 

Dr. Bayles is oriented in gestalt psychol- 
ogy, and his theory of teaching as well as his 
methods of teaching are consistent with this 
orientation. His basic method of teaching, 
which he calls reflective, consists of raising 
questions or problems to which no solutions 
are immediately apparent and having the 
class, collectively or individually, seek the 
solution. This method is designed to im- 
prove a student’s ability and inclination to 
think independently. At the same time there 
is no diminution of factual knowledge gained 
by him. Studies are described which in- 
dicate this to be true. This reviewer finds 
much to recommend in his theory. 

The philosophical orientation of the book 
is, admittedly and unapologetically, relativis- 
tic. Truth and values are relative to the 
person and the situation confronting him 
at the moment. This theory is, of course; 
unacceptable to Lutheran teachers and to 
Christian educators generally. 

This book is not the kind which provides 
comfortable relaxation; indeed, anything Dr. 
Bayles writes is provocative. A thinking per- 
son cannot long remain neutral. 

Anyone who is looking for a book to force 
him to think critically on matters pertaining 
to the philosophy, psychology, theory, and 
methods of teaching will find this text to his 
liking. The person who is looking for an- 
swers to “learn” should look elsewhere. 

Marvin J. DUMLER 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Il. 
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MEET MARTIN LUTHER. By Ruth Gor- 
don Short. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zon- 
dervan, 1959. 182 pages. $2.95. 


“It does seem brash for a mere housewife 
to attempt the difficult task of writing his 
biography,” comments Mrs. Short in her 
preface. The author need not apologize, 
however, for her biography of Luther is 
well written. What is equally important is 
that although the most colorful narrative is 
picked when her sources disagree, she ad- 
heres closely to historical fact. 


The author does not adhere as closely to 
theological fact, however, for she states that 
she hopes her book will “lead someone to 
study more deeply the serenely beautiful 
doctrine of justification by faith, which Lu- 
ther so fervently taught.” Then she defines 
justification by faith as “the work of a mo- 
ment which is wholly God’s work in response 
to the penitent’s plea for pardon.” She adds, 
“We are justified instantaneously when we 
fall at the foot of the Cross acknowledging 
our sins and pleading for pardon.” 

Because of the many quotations and to 
the extremely well-woven and _ interesting 
narration which surrounds these quotes the 
book agrees quite well with others in the 
field. The author seems to give Melanchthon 
better treatment than do others, but perhaps 
this is due to the similarity of their doctrinal 
stands. 


The book is extremely readable, and be- 
cause it is historically accurate, it would cer- 
tainly be beneficial to a young reader or to 
a person totally unfamiliar with Luther’s 
life. However, the reader should be cau- 
tioned about the perverted view concerning 
justification as it is presented in chapter nine. 

MERLIN Bray 
Immanuel Lutheran School 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


HOW TO CREATE A BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING OF OUR SCHOOL. By 
Daniel Ungaro. Minneapolis: T. S. 
Denison, 1959. 112 pages. $3.50. 

Professional educators (the captive au- 
dience of this journal) know that school 
administration has advanced to a_ highly 
specialized professional service. No longer 
limited to such functions as providing eras- 
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ers for each classroom and the required 
number of desks in each room, the adaptable 
principal has now recognized the many- 
splendored opportunities for rendering serv- 
ice. Ungaro’s volume is concerned with one 
of these fascinations: school interpretation. 
The author, a public school district super- 
intendent in California, was motivated by 
the misguided educational experts who went 
into orbit after Sputnik, to describe the inter- 
pretation practices and techniques which he 
has used and observed. 


In an age when “passing julgment on the 
schools is a great American pastime,” Ungaro 
pleads for a clear understanding on the part 
of educators. He asks them to provide the 
facts concerning public education freely, 
honestly, and consistently. The author uses 
a lucid, conversational style to describe the 
interpretation program of his school districts. 
Many suggestions valuable for parochial 
schools are included as he describes efforts 
made by the children, the teachers, the prin- 
cipal, and the superintendent. 

For a review of effective techniques ex- 
amine the details of the parent-teacher con- 
ferences, report cards, teacher letters, an- 
nouncements of social studies programs, field 
trips, human resource files, financial reports, 
educational conferences for citizens, news- 
letters, handbooks, bond issues, and parent 
evaluations of the school and its program. 
The volume concludes with reprints of the 
Illinois Inventory of Parent Opinion and Lee 
Thurston’s How Would You Answer This? 
a lay questionnaire concerning schools. 

Apparently the author has enjoyed a suc- 
cessful public relations program. We believe 
that many educators will benefit by his in- 
terpretations of it. 

Victor C. KRAUSE 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


THE CHILD AND HIS CURRICULUM. 
By J. Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc. (3d ed.), 1960. 596 pages. $6.50. 

Teachers and administrators in elementary 
schools are well acquainted with the Lee 


and Lee writer combination. Shortly after 
1940, when the first edition of The Child 
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and His Curriculum appeared, educators 
found many useful suggestions for the devel- 
opment of the local instructional program. 
The 1950 revision introduced more impor- 
tant developments in the elementary school 
curriculum, and the present volume appro- 
priately sifts and selects research which has 
occurred during the last decade. The authors 
succeed in presenting curricular develop- 
ments in an objective fashion and judiciously 
avoid distorted enthusiasm for the various 
“panaceas” which appear on the scene from 
time to time. 

The present volume has incorporated a 
section on elementary school children before 
discussing the instructional program. Al- 
though the treatment is rather limited, the 
professional student will find an expansion 
of the growth and development in a com- 
panion volume produced by the same writers 
(The Child and His Development. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958). 
We believe it is essential to avoid develop- 
ment of a curriculum in a vacuum. The 
process must relate to the child as a learner 
with varying abilities, interests, and aspira- 
tions. The volume’s analysis of the child in 
society, his drives, his needs, and his growth 
and development, offer a sufficient runway 
for the flight into program development. 

Lee and Lee have successfully indicated 
the unity in the elementary school curric- 
ulum. Indicating that the world in which 
the child lives and grows is the source of 
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content for the curriculum and that “child 
study provides basic principles for deter- 
mining choice in selection for the curric- 
ulum,” the authors encourage development 
of a program which contains “concepts, un- 
derstandings, knowledges, and skills as well 
as beliefs and purposes of our society which 
are calculated to be most useful in the 
development of children toward specific 
goals.” 

One chapter is used for the development 
of each subject in the typical broad-fields- 
type curriculum. Social studies, mathemat- 
ics, science, language arts, health, and 
creative experiences in art and music are 
considered. A closer examination of the 
program in social studies shows a careful 
eclectic treatment of such issues as objec- 
tives, content, activities, organization, and 
evaluation. 

We strongly recommend this volume for 
the faculty bookshelf so that individuals and 
curriculum committees may have it available 
for quick and/or extended reference. 

A final consideration should be included: 
the present volume was written for devel- 
opment of programs in the nation’s public 
schools. Obviously, the purposes of Chris- 
tian education call for adaptations in mo- 
tivation, goals, content, activities, and eval- 
uation for each area in the curriculum. 

Victor C. KrausE 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— It is better to light one candle than to curse the darkness. 

— If at first you don’t succeed, find out why before you try again. 

— Even if one has absolutely nothing to do, it still takes all day to do it. 

— Even ambition can wilt under a hot sun. 

— Don’t cross any bridge until you are sure one is there. 

— Men with clenched fists cannot shake hands. — Anon. 

— Christianity does not have the answer to our problem; it is the answer. 

— Formerly a man wondered if he could afford to marry; now he wonders 
if he can get along without a working wife. 

— Egotism is the art of seeing qualities in yourself that others can’t see. 

— Better a friendly refusal than an unwilling promise. — German Proverb. 

—Friendship is the only cement that will ever hold the world together. 


Wooprow WILSON 


books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


Gis lasts only a little time, and 


I-CAN-READ Books 
Grades 1—3; Ages 6-8 


Averill, Esther. THE FIRE CAT. Harper, 1960. 


63 pp. 

Libr. Bdg. $2.19 net 

Pickles, a mixed-up cat, does very little good 
for himself or others. Later he finds a way 
to be useful in the fire department. 


Hurd, Edith Thacher. HURRY HURRY; illus. by 
Clement Hurd. Harper, 1960. 62 pp. 


Libr. Bdg. $2.19 net 

Children who have been implored to “hurry, 
hurry” will laugh at the mishaps of Miss 
Mugs, who is always in a terrible hurry. 
It is a most delightful story. 


Minarik, Elsie Homelund. LITTLE BEAR’S FRIEND; 
illus. by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 1960. 63 pp. 


Libr. Bdg. $2.19 net 

In this very well-illustrated book, Little Bear 
spends a wonderful summer with a new 
friend named Emily. 


Selsam, Millicent. PLENTY OF FISH; illus. by 
Eric Blegvad. Harper, 1960. 63 pp. 


Libr. Bdg. $2.19 net 

Young scientists will be partners with Willy 
in discovering some interesting facts of na- 
ture. The appealing pictures add warmth 
and humor to the story. 


Wiseman, B. MORRIS IS A COWBOY. Harper, 
1960. 64 pp. 


Libr. Bdg. $2.19 net 

Morris, a moose, tries his hoof at various 
occupations. Children will laugh at his at- 
tempt to tell a bedtime story. 


Zion, Gene. HARRY AND THE LADY NEXT 
DOOR; illus. by Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper, 
1960. 62 pp. 


Libr. Bdg. $2.19 net 
Harry’s attempts to improve the next door 
lady’s singing only lead to spending his 
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nights in the doghouse. His third attempt 
results in a surprise for both the lady and 
Harry. 


Ackworth, Robert C. SURPRISE AT EAST HIGH. 
Chilton, 1960. 202 pp. 


Grades 7—9; Ages 12—14 $2.95 
Although burdened with an excess of super- 
latives and of high school jargon, the story 
of Don, the misunderstood boy who dares 
to be different from the extreme conformity 
of his friends, will appeal to romance-loving 
pre-teens. The principal’s tomboy daughter 
shows Don the worthwhile things in life and 
thereby brings out hidden qualities in them 
both. Inner character is made more impor- 
tant than outward appearance or senseless 
“following the crowd.” This subtle moral 
makes the story especially useful where ex- 
treme conformity is a problem. 


Bennett, Rainey. THE SECRET HIDING PLACE; 
illus. by the author. World, 1960. 26 pp. 


Grades K—2; Ages 4-8 $3.00 
Whimsical illustrations match perfectly the 
whimsical tale of a little hippopotamus who 
wants to be alone, but not too much alone. 
He should find sympathy from any child 
who feels Big Brother (or Mother) is watch- 
ing him — constantly. The writing is above 
the average for the usual limited picture- 
book text. 


Charlton, Ella Mae. LANDI OF TERREBONNE 
BAYOU; illus. by Ray Campbell. Broadman, 
1960. 170 pp. 

Grades 4—7; Ages 9—12 $2.75 


A young girl in the bayou country of South 
Louisiana struggles to help her parents. 
Landi’s budding faith in God, which helps 
her to conquer her many fears and also leads 
her family to know and trust in the Lord, 
is explained in a way all children will under- 
stand and appreciate. Here is excellent 
material for additional reading in the middle 
grades. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 


Cole, William (editor), POEMS OF MAGIC AND 


SPELLS; illus. by Peggy Bacon. World, 1960. 
216 pp. 
Grades 4 up; Ages 9 up $3.95 


An excellent collection proves that a spell 
is more binding when chanted in verse and 
a witch is more bewitching when pictured 
in rhyme. This fascinating poetry ranges 
from ancient folk tales to modern poems. 
Some poems tell of mystery, others are 
a mystery in themselves. Adults, too, will 
enjoy these poems. 


821 Poetry 


Evans, Katherine (retold). THE BOY WHO CRIED 
WOLF; illus. by the author. Albert Whitman, 
1960. 29 pp. 


Grades K—2; Ages 5—7 $2.25 
This familiar story of the boy who cried in 
vain for help because everyone thought he 
was joking again, has been retold. Its simple 
language and beautiful illustrations will de- 
light the young reader. The book, a com- 
panion to The Man, The Boy, and the Don- 
key and The Maid and Her Pail of Milk, is 
a good addition to the school library. 


Gleick, Beth Youman. TIME IS WHEN; illus. by 
Harvey Weiss. Rand McNally, 1960. 39 pp. 


Grades K—2; Ages 5—7 $2.75 
As an excellent explanation and delightful 
presentation of the intangible known as 
“time,” this book can be read either by 
beginning readers or to younger children. 
It should prove helpful in the lower grades 
for a unit study or as additional library 
material. Any home will benefit from this 
fine book. 


Time 


Hurd, Edith Thacher. 
by Leonard Everett Fisher. 
pages. 

Grades 4—6; Ages 9-11 $2.50 
Sir Francis Drake’s round-the-world voyage 
as a privateer in the service of Queen Eliz- 
abeth is narrated in an accurate and read- 
able version. Drake’s teen-age cousin sails 
with him, but he is mentioned only briefly, 
and the story is NOT told from his point of 
view. 


942 Great Britain — History 


THE GOLDEN HIND; illus. 
Crowell, 1960. 120 


Johnson, Lois S., (ed.). CHRISTMAS STORIES 
ROUND THE WORLD. Rand McNally, 1960. 
175 pp. 

Grades 4—6; Ages 8-12 $2.95 
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This anthology of refreshing Christmas sto- 
ries about children in 14 different countries 
should be valuable as background material 
in religion and social studies. Preceding 
each story an explanation of the Christmas 
customs in each land is given. Here is good 
read-aloud material as Christmas preparation 
in home and school. Short biographical 
sketches of the authors are appended since 
these stories have never before appeared in 
book form. 


Christmas — Stories 


Luckhardt, Mildred. THE STORY OF SAINT NICH- 
OLAS; illus. by Gordon Laite. Abingdon, 1960. 
112 pp. 


Grades 3—6; Ages 8-12 $2.75 
For something new in Christmas literature 
this story, although based on legends, gives 
a complete picture of the life of Good Nich- 
olas, a bishop in the Christian church in 
Turkey around the year A. D. 300. Appended 
to the story and called Book Two are three 
short chapters on how the legends spread 
and grew over the centuries to form the 
basis for our modern-day Santa Claus. Be- 
sides telling an enjoyable story, the author 
gives a truly acceptable explanation of Santa 
Claus, which is good for both classroom and 
the home. 


St. Nicholas / Santa Claus 


FRONTIERS OF AMERICA SERIES 


McCall, Edith. EXPLORERS IN A NEW WORLD; 
illus. by Robert Borja. Childrens, 1960. 125 pp. 


Grades 4—6; Ages 9-12 $2.50 


HEROES OF THE WESTERN OUTPOSTS; 
illus. by William Tanis. 


MEN ON IRON HORSES; illus. by Carol 


Rogers. 

SETTLERS ON A STRANGE SHORE; illus. 
by Carol Rogers. 

These well-written additions to the Frontiers 
of America Series are very valuable for any 
school library that lacks recently published 
material in this line. Historical characters 
come to life in the many dramatic episodes 
that played a part in America’s history. The 
imaginative men who explored our land, the 
many heroes of the unsettled West, and the 
development of our railroads all prove 
worthy subjects for course study or addi- 
tional reading. 


973 U.S. History 
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McCormick, Wilfred. THE AUTOMATIC STRIKE. 
David McKay, 1960. 173 pp. 


Grades 5—8; Ages 10-13 $3.00 
Believing that clean, hard playing and a win- 
ning attitude make champions, Ricky Mc- 
Cune has his philosophy undermined by one 
of his players who convinces many team- 
mates that the most important factors in any 
game are luck and the right breaks. Rocky, 
by using strong measures, proves the validity 
of his own principles. Readers will enjoy the 
struggle of personalities played out on the 
ball diamond in another of the Rocky Mc- 
Cune baseball stories. 


Baseball — Stories 


Matsuno, Masako. A PAIR OF RED CLOGS; illus. 
by Kazue Mizamura. World, 1960. 28 pp. 


Grades K—3; Ages 5—8 $3.00 
A child’s delight in a new pair of shoes is 
the same all over the world. For Mako, 
a little Japanese girl, the new shoes are clogs 


painted with red lacquer. After Mako cracks’ 


the new clogs she so longs for a new pair 
that she almost does a dishonest thing. This 
moving story has illustrations as delicate and 
graceful as the story itself. 


Munari, Bruno. BRUNO MUNARI’S ABC; illus. 
by the author. World, 1960. 44 pp. 


Grades pre—1; Ages 4—6 $3.50 
At some point in his life every child needs 
or wants, and certainly deserves, an ABC 
book. This year’s crop of preschoolers are 
fortunate that this highly versatile author- 
illustrator chose to lend his talents to the 
alphabet game. His pages are big, bold, and 
colorful, and contain humorous trace ele- 
ments, 


Rounds, Glen. BEAVER BUSINESS; illus. by the 
author. Prentice-Hall, 1960. 110 pp. 


Grades 5—up; Ages 10—up $3.00 
It seems a simple enough formula — get a 
boat, find a swamp, watch a beaver family 
for a season, and write a book, but few 
people could succeed in turning a beaver 
almanac into a fascinating story. This au- 
thor, through his own pleasure in the sub- 
ject and his thorough observation, has pro- 
duced a book to catch and hold the interest 
of naturalists young or old. Excellent on- 
the-scene sketches by the author serve as 
illustrations. 
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Scheele, William E. THE MOUND BUILDERS; 
illus. by the author. World, 1960. 61 pp. 


Grades 5—8; Ages 10-14 $2.50 
The primitive people that inhabited North 
America, especially the Ohio Valley, left be- 
hind them some unusual artifacts. This is an 
unusual story about the Hopewell Indians, 
in which the author not only describes the 
many different types of mounds and the 
methods that were used to build them, but 
adds detailed maps showing their location. 
The creativeness and artistic ability of these 
people is shown by detailed drawings. Here 
is good material for social studies or for 
special reports which should prove excep- 
tionally interesting in that area of the United 
States to which the book refers. 


970.1 Indians / Moundbuilders 


Schwalje, Marjory. MR. ANGELO; illus. by Ab- 
ner Graboff. Abelard, 1960. 42 pp. 


Grades 1—4; Ages 6-9 $2.75 
Mr. Angelo is a funny, gay, little man who 
enjoys cooking. He cooks and cooks and 
always has more than he can eat. He decides 
one day to try to sell some of his culinary 
efforts. The only trouble is, he cooks each 
day only what he feels like cooking. How 
Mr. Angelo solves his problems provides 
a humorous, ingenious, delightful story 
which is supplemented by colorful illustra- 
tions. 


Thomas, Henry. GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE; illus. 
by Charles Beck. G. P. Putnam’s, 1960. 128 pp. 


Grades 5—8; Ages 10—13 $2.50 
The Lives to Remember Series introduces 
the inventive genius of George Westinghouse 
to the young reader in vivid story form. 
Here we have real Christian character. The 
excellent qualities of faith, courage, integrity, 
and thoughtfulness, which mold a great 
character, are brought into sharp focus. 


92 Westinghouse, George 


The ‘'Books for Children and Teen-Agers'’ section is 
a service provided to the readers of LUTHERAN EDUCA- 
TION by the Young People's Literature Board of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. Prof. Jack L. Mid- 
dendorf of Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 
functions as editor in behalf of the Young People's 
Literature Board. 


Contributors of reviews that have appeared in the Sep- 
tember through October issues of the 96th volume of 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION are: Mrs. T. Beck, Mrs. M. 
Kirch, Mrs. T. Langevin, Mrs. L. Schwich, Mrs. R. 
Marxhausen, Phyllis Knueppel, Cornelia Feiertag, and 
A. H. Stellhorn. 
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OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CuRRICULUM 
River Forest 


Concordia implementing its voluntary 
program of internship, 30 of the pastors and 
principals participating in the program at- 
tended a meeting at the college in August. 
Begun in 1957, the program was recom- 
mended for continuance by the 1959 San 
Francisco convention of our Synod. 

The present school year finds 23 men 
students adding one year to their profes- 
sional training by entering the internship 
program. These young men, who have com- 
pleted at least three years of college, have 
had student teaching experience and basic 
education courses, believe, along with the 
60 previous teaching interns, that the ob- 
jectives of the program are worthwhile. 

The objectives of the internship program 
include (1) providing the church with more 
mature professional workers; (2) develop- 
ing basic instructional skills gained only by 
experience, and (8) raising the professional 
quality of the Lutheran school teacher. 

The program is geared also to develop 
in the student a better understanding of, 
and a sense of consecration to, the office of 
the Lutheran teacher. 

The student taking the intern program 
may also volunteer to enroll in four units of 
a correspondence course, entitled Internship 
Teaching. The first two units are required, 
namely, elementary school curriculum and 
classroom control and management. In ad- 
dition he may take two more units, such as 
youth leadership, physical education, ad- 
ministration, child guidance, or music edu- 
cation. This course, closely related to the 
internship program, is open only to interns. 

The congregations and students partici- 
pating in the internship program this year 
are located in Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina, and Maryland. 
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FACULTY AND STAFF 
St. Louis 


The new academic year, the 123d in the 
history of Concordia Seminary, got under 
way with a faculty retreat September 1—2, 
1960, at Thompson House, Webster Groves, 
Mo. In the opening devotion Pastor Herbert 
Hohenstein of Luther Memorial Church 
served as host pastor for the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. The Rev. Dr. Fuerbrin- 
ger, president of Concordia, preached the 
sermon. The following essays were deliv- 
ered: “Apostle and Teacher According to 
Matthew 10” by Dr. Krentz, “The Canon 
as Theological Problem” by Prof. F. Dan- 
ker, a review of G. Thiele’s essay “The Res- 
urrection of the Body and the Immortality 
of the Soul” by Dr. P. Bretscher and Dr. V. 
Bartling, and “The Covenant as the Theme 
of the Old Testament” by Dr. W. Roehrs. 

Four new professors were installed in 
a worship service on Sunday, Sept. 11. Pres- 
ident Fuerbringer, upon authority of the 
proper District officials, conducted the in- 
duction ceremony and preached the sermon. 
The new men are Robert Bergt, B.A., 
S.T.M.; Ralph A. Bohlmann, B.A., B. D.; 
Norman C. Habel, S.T.M., and Lester Zeit- 
ler, S. T. M. 

Prof. L. Wunderlich has been named to 
the position of registrar; Prof. Harry Coiner, 
director of placement; and Prof. L. Zeitler, 
assistant dean of students. The seminary 
feels keenly the loss to the church in the 
death of Charles Lottmann, member of the 
Board of Control. 


Springfield 

New staff members include Prof. Gerhard 
Aho, assistant professor in Finnish and homi- 
letics, Dr. George Dolak, assistant professor 
in New Testament Greek, Prof. Heino Ka- 
dai, instructor in church history, Professor 
Eugene Klug, assistant professor in system- 
atics, Dr. Allen Nauss, director of student 
personnel, and Dr. Raymond Surburg, as- 
sistant professor in Old Testament inter- 
pretation. 
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River Forest 


Professor Merle L. Radke was installed 
into his new position of permanent tenure as 
associate professor of English. 


Twenty new faculty members were in- 
ducted into vacant and new positions on 
the faculty. Those inducted into office were 
Carl W. Bollwinkel, M.S., instructor in 
biology; Max R. Culver, M.A., assistant 
profesor of sociology; Marion L. Hackbarth, 
M. Mus., instructor in music; Richard W. 
Hillert, M. Mus., instructor in music; Wes- 
ley W. Isenberg, B.D., instructor in re- 
ligion; Natalie R. Jenne, M.A., instructor 
in music; Fred D. Koenig, M. S., instructor 
in chemistry and mathematics; Frederick 
L. Kolch, M.A., assistant professor of 
speech; Paul T. Kreiss, Ed. M., instructor 
in German; Henry R. Latzke, M.S.L.S., 
assistant librarian; Joyce C. Nahrwold, B. S., 
instructor in music; Lowell A. Nissen, M. A., 
part-time instructor in philosophy and psy- 
chology; Allan C. Oesterreich, B.S., gradu- 
ate assistant in chemistry; Joyce D. Panke, 
B. S., graduate assistant in music; Theodora 
Poehler, B. S., graduate assistant in physical 
education; Andrew K. Prinz, M.A., part- 
time instructor in history; Harold T. Rohl- 
fing, M. Mus., instructor in music; Roy V. 
Schoenborn, M.A., assistant professor of 
art; Al H. Senske, M. A., assistant professor 
of education; and Marvin H. Wunderlich, 
B. S., instructor in mathematics. 


Fort Wayne 


Installed into office were Professor Roddy 
L. Braun, instructor in Hebrew; Professor 
William E. Goerss, assistant professor in re- 
ligion; and Dr. Martin L. Maehr, instructor 
in psychology. Participating in the installa- 
tion rites were Dr. Martin J. Neeb; Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Wente, academic dean; and the Rev. 
Clifford Aulick, secretary of the College 
Board of Control. 


Bronxville 


There have been a number of faculty 
changes with the beginning of the new 
school year. The Rev. Robert Ernst and the 
Rev. Donald Miesner, recent seminary grad- 
uates, and the Rev. Martin Schmidt, form- 
.erly of Redeemer Lutheran Church, Armour, 
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S. Dak., will teach respectively English, 
social studies, and mathematics in addition 


_to religion. They replace the Rev. Walter 


Pieper, who accepted a call to Zion Lu- 
theran Church, Tawas City, Mich., and 
Robert Benson, who is continuing graduate 
work in philosophy at Columbia University. 
Prof. Carl Weidmann, principal of the prep- 
aratory school, will teach the classes of 
Henry Proehl, dean of students, while he 
is on sabbatical leave. Prof. Elmer Dob- 
berstein has been appointed acting principal 
during the change. Dean Proehl is working 
on a translation of Martin Chemnitz’s review 
of the Council of Trent in co-operation with 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. He will re- 
turn to his duties as dean in January. Prof. 
Wilbur Luecke is acting dean of students. 
Because of the increased number of Eng- 
lish classes, Kenneth Hemstead, who taught 
part time last year, will teach a full sched- 
ule of classes. Mr. Hemstead hopes to finish 
his Ph. D. thesis at New York University this 
year. The Rev. Clifford Peterson, former 
science and religion instructor in the pre- 
paratory school, will teach the college bio- 
logy classes. Miss Justine Kernstock will be 
an instructor in the secretarial program, re- 
placing Miss Virginia Meuschke, who is now 
teaching at the Lutheran high school, Los 
Angeles. 

President Albert E. Meyer also announced 
that the Rev. Clyde Kaminska, physical 
education director, and the Rev. Ralph 
Dorre, preparatory school English instructor, 
had been advanced to the rank of assistant 
professor. 


Oakland 


The new members of the instructional 
staff represent a wide range of training and 
experience. The Rev. Adolph Gruell was 
inducted as assistant professor and instruc- 
tor in German and Latin. He was born in 
Alfredo Chaves, in the state of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, South America. Upon grad- 
uation from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
in 1935 he was commissioned missionary 
to Brazil. After 23 years of service in South 
America he returned to the States and ac- 
cepted a call to the Lindsay-Exeter parish 
in California in March 1959. 
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The Rev. Wallace M. Brookfield and the 
Rev. Wilbur Eugene Barnett were inducted 
as resident counselors for the boys dormi- 
tory and as instructors in religion and Eng- 
lish and in religion, history, and geography 
respectively. Pastor Brookfield, a native of 
California, is known throughout the Cali- 
fornia and Nevada District for the variety 
of his interests and the breadth and depth 
of his scholarship. 

The Rev. Wilbur E. Barnett is also a na- 
tive of California and graduate of St. John’s 
College, Winfield. He vicared in Chicago 
and near St. Louis. Rev. Barnett comes to 
Concordia from Good Shepherd Lutheran 
Church in Yucaipa, California. 

Miss Rachel Kriefall, R.N., will serve 
as resident counselor of Brohm Hall Annex 
and as the school nurse. Miss Kriefall comes 
to Concordia from a Lutheran parsonage. 
She spent an additional year of study in 
Germany. 

The new business manager is R. B. Wie- 
bold. He has had 14 years experience as 
secretary-treasurer in business firms, 10 
years as auditor-office manager, and one 
year in public accounting. Mr. Wiebold 
has had considerable experience in church 
work and has put his business experience 
to work in the service of the church. 


Edmonton 


The installation of the Rev. Roland A. 
Frantz as the third president of Concordia 
College, Edmonton. highlighted the opening 
service of the school’s 40th academic year 
on Sept. 11. Rev. Frantz came to Concordia 
from a nine-year pastorate in Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Olympia, Wash., and ar- 
rived in Edmonton on June 30 to assume his 
position. The Rev. Alvin H. Raduenz of 
Mellowdale, Alberta, a member of the Board 
of Control, performed the rite of installa- 
tion. The Rev. George Rode of Grace Lu- 
theran Church, Edmonton, an alumnus of 
the school, preached the sermon. Dr. Albert 
H. Schwermann, Concordia’s first president, 
from 1921 to 1954, participated in the cere- 
mony. Approximately 500 people attended 
the service. 

Miss Carlene Helmkamp of Kewanee, IIl., 
a 1960 graduate of River Forest, was in- 
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ducted into office by President Frantz. She 
will serve as dean of women, music and 
typing teacher, and director of girls physical 
education. 

Six of Edmonton’s 12 faculty members 
attended summer school. Prof. Albert R. 
Riep was at Indiana University to begin 
work on a Ph.D. in modern languages. 
Dean Erich A. von Fange completed his 
course work for a Ph. D. in educational ad- 
ministration at the University of Alberta. 
He has been studying there while on sabbat- 
ical leave during the past school year. He 
received a Kellogg Foundation scholarship 
in education. Professors John H. Herreilers, 
Albert F. Reiner, Walter V. Schienbein, and 
Albert H. Miller attended the summer ses- 
sion at the University of Alberta. 

Dr. Albert H. Schwermann began a sab- 
batical year on Aug. 1. He will serve as 
full-time president of the Lutheran Church 
— Canada for a year. 

Prof. Harold F. Witte served as general 
chairman, and Prof. Albert H. Miller as 
co-chairman, of the first Lutheran Hour 
rally held in Alberta. It was held in Ed- 
monton on Oct. 2. Dr. Oswald Hoffmann 
was the speaker. 


Concordia 


In connection with the opening service, 
three new staff members were inducted, and 
Prof. Larry Grothaus was installed as asso- 
ciate professor in social studies by Presi- 
dent Lambert J. Mehl. 

The three new members of the staff are 
the Rev. Randell Tonn, S.T.M., formerly 
assistant pastor at Grace Lutheran Church, 
Pagedale, Mo.; the Rev. Harold Rast, B. A., 
B. D., previously pastor at Our Savior Lu- 
theran Church, Chester, Calif.; and Jerome 
Schwab, Mus. M., formerly teacher at Mes- 
siah Lutheran School, Independence, Mo. 
Rev. Tonn is an instructor in the department 
of religion, Rev. Rast serves as college men’s 
counselor, instructor of physical education 
and religion, and Mr. Schwab serves as head 
of the newly established music department. 

The following staff members received de- 
grees after completing graduate work dur- 
ing the past summer: Dr. Wilbert Rosin, 
Ph. D. in History, Prof. John Domsch, M. E., 
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and President Lambert J. Mehl, M.S.E. 
Marcus Schweder and Jerome Ommen were 
elevated to assistant professorships by the 
Board of Control. 


ENROLLMENT 
Springfield 
Enrollment at the beginning of this 117th 
school year is 488, of which 105 are new 
students. The division, by classes, is Presem., 
69; Sem. I, 119; Sem. II, 113; Sem. II, 111; 
Sem. IV, 72; special students, 4. 


River Forest 


Concordia marked the beginning of its 
97th academic year with a service of praise 
and dedication on Sunday evening, Sept. 18. 
Because the enrollment increased from 850 
to 950 the service took place in the college 
gymnasium, which was filled to its capacity 
by an audience of 1,250. Formerly the 
opening service was held at Grace Lutheran 
Church, the campus church. 

Speaking on the theme “On My Heart 
Imprint Thine Image,” the president of the 
college, the Rev. Prof. Martin L. Koehneke, 
emphasized the need for conforming to 


Christ. 


Seward 


The college enrollment shows an increase 
of about 80 students, with a registration of 
690. The junior class is the largest indivi- 
dual class ever to attend Concordia, with 
200 registered. In spite of the use of two 
new dormitories, 240 students are residing 
in off-campus homes. The enrollment of 
married students increased to 32 for the 
fall semester. The students in the high 
school department number 140. 


Fort Wayne 


Special services Thursday, Sept. 8, marked 
the beginning of the fourth academic year 
of Concordia Senior College. A student 
body numbering 181 juniors and 170 sen- 
iors, together with 35 members of the fa- 
culty and members of the College Board of 
Control, were joined by numerous friends 
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of the college in Kramer Chapel to open the 
new school year and witness the installation 
of three additional faculty members. 


Edmonton 


Forty-four new students and 58 returning 
students make a total of 102 students en- 
rolled in Edmonton at the beginning of the 
school year. Thirty-eight ministerial stu- 
dents, 30 teacher-training students (8 men 
and 22 women), plus 2 deaconess students 
make a total of 70 who are studying for 
full-time service in the church. Thirty-two 
are general students. 


Bronxville 


The largest freshman class in the history 
of this junior college began classes on 
Sept. 22 as Concordia Collegiate Institute 
opened its 79th year. Coming from 15 
states, the incoming class of 176 includes 
56 preministerial and 50 teacher-training 
students. New York heads the list of states 
with 72 students. The remainder come 
largely from Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland. Three are from 
Ontario and others come from as far west 
as Michigan. With 60 new students en- 
rolled in the preparatory school, the total 
school enrollment approaches the 450 mark. 


Concordia 


St. Paul’s College opened its 77th aca- 
demic year with a total enrollment of 270 
students, the highest enrollment figure in 
the history of the school. This year’s en- 
rollment exceeds the previous high set in 
1959 by approximately 30. 

Of the total enrollment, 161 are in the 
college department and 109 in the high 
school. The two college classes include 89 
women and 72 men. The past few years 
have shown a marked increase in the num- 
ber of women attending St. Paul’s. A total 
of 144 students are pursuing the ministerial 
course of study. There are 117 enrolled in 
the teacher-training program and 7 general 
students. This year for the first time dea- 
coness training has been offered at St. Paul’s, 
and there are two students enrolled in this 
program. About 97 per cent of the stu- 
dents at St. Paul’s are preparing for full- 
time service in the church, 
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Portland 


On opening day it appeared that the total 
number of students would equal or slightly 
exceed last year’s record enrollment of 194, 
although Portland Concordia would prob- 
ably have to wait another year to cross the 
200 mark in enrollment. Two fifths of the 
student body is made up of new Concor- 
dians: Of the 79 newcomers, 43 are in the 
college and 36 in high school. The fresh- 
man college class of 61 is the largest in 
Concordia history. There is an almost exact 
balance: 56 men and 55 women in the col- 
lege. Of the 111 in college, 37 men are 
ministerial students and 19 teacher training. 
This represents an all-time high of 26 min- 
isterial students in a freshman college class. 
Out of a total enrollment of 196, over 46 
per cent of the students are in the minis- 
terial program, up 5 per cent from last year. 


Milwaukee 


More than 1,500 persons, including a rec- 
ord-breaking total of 560 enrolled students, 
attended the opening day service for the 
80th anniversary school year of Concordia 
College on Sept. 11. Twenty states and one 
Canadian province are represented in this 
year’s enrollment at Concordia. Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Michigan lead with, respec- 
tively, 269, 131, and 82 students. Students 
come from 20 synodical Districts as well as 
from the Wisconsin Synod, Augustana 
Synod, the Evangelism Lutheran Church, 
the Slovak Synod, and the United Lutheran 
Church. 


Winfield 

Incomplete enrollments indicate that 347 
students have registered for classes for the 
first semester. There are 276 students in 
the junior college and 71 in the academy. 
The total number of registrations is three 
below the figure for the first semester last 
year. Final enrollments are expected, how- 
ever, to equal the 350 of one year ago. 

The states represented among this year’s 
student body number 30, an increase of 
one over 1959—60. There is also one stu- 
dent from Puerto Rico and one from Vene- 
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zuela. Twenty-seven synodical Districts are 
represented. Kansas again has sent the larg- 
est number of students, 105, an increase of 
two over the previous year. Illinois, with 
83, moved into second position from third 
last year. Missouri’s 29 rank third. Others 
among the top 10 are Michigan, with 27; 
Oklahoma, 28; Nebraska, 22; Indiana, 15; 
Iowa and Colorado each with 18; and Ohio 
is in tenth place with 8. Ministerial train- 
ing students number 68, teacher training 
students and parish workers, 43. Business 
and liberal arts students decreased from 100 
to 69. Of all students 84 per cent are en- 
rolled in church-worker programs, as in- 
crease of 6 per cent over last year. 


Campus IMPROVEMENTS 


Seward 


Five new classrooms were arranged in the 
area of Weller Hall formerly occupied by 
the library. To aid in the housing of the 
faculty members, four new faculty homes 
were constructed during the summer. 

The new chapel organ in Weller Hall was 
dedicated on Oct. 2. The dedication re- 
cital was played by Dr. Heinrich Fleischer, 
professor of music at the University of Min- 
nesota. The program presented achieve- 
ments in Lutheran music from the pre- 
Bach, Bach, romantic, and contemporary 
periods. The organ is a Kuhn organ manu- 
factured at Maennedorf, Switzerland. It is 
a three-manual organ with 80 registers and 
47 ranks. 


Portland 


Summer renovations, totaling more than 
$50,000, were completed for the most part 
before students returned. Most improve- 
ments affect the instructional program pri- 
marily. 

Returning students for the first time oc- 
cupied the new $60,000 Mary Neils Me- 
morial Lounge, which was dedicated on 
commencement day last June. The spacious 
facility, constructed adjacent to the girls 
dormitory, Elizabeth Hall, is a memorial to 
the late Mrs. Julius Neils, erected by her 
nine surviving sons and daughters. The 
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building is divided into two sections, a rec- 
reation room and a completely and artisti- 
cally furnished lounge area. A life-sized por- 
trait of Mary Neils hangs on the south wall. 
A stereophonic high-fidelity radio-phono 
combination will provide quality music for 
the students and their guests. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


River Forest 


An organ recording, new and different, 
is “Organ Musings,” a medley of hymn tune 
improvisations, the first record in a series 
of organ recordings by Dr. Albert V. 
Maurer. This record will be distributed by 
Ardmore Radio, 338 S. Ardmore, Villa Park, 
Ill. The cost per 12”, 33% speed, L. P. rec- 
ord will be $3.75. In order to avoid undue 
delay, one should place his order immedi- 
ately, since 80 to 45 days must be allowed 
for delivery. The recording reflects a broad 
background of training and experience in 
church and radio organ performance. A 
unique characteristic of the record is the un- 
interrupted and original interpretive playing 
of approximately eight well-known hymn 
tunes on each side of the record. The pur- 
pose is to make available well-known tunes 
as easy listening music according to a simple, 
ongoing, and easygoing. pattern. Several 
hundred listeners’ responses to pilot or expe- 
rimental recordings have been very favora- 
ble. Practically universal has been a reaction 
of pleasure and _ satisfaction over music 
which tends to relax the listener in these 
days of overstimulation. A record of well- 
known Christmas carols will also be avail- 
able in the near future. 


Fort Wayne 


Visiting Concordia Senior College this 
week was a nationally known figure in the 
world of higher education, Dr. Gould Wic- 
key, executive director of the National Lu- 
theran Educational Conference, with or- 
ganization headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. The NLEC, of which Concordia Sen- 
ior College is a member, consists of 21 
seminaries, 29 four-year colleges, and 16 
other Lutheran schools and _ educational 
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agencies, whose original purpose and still 
basic intent is to “promote better acquaint- 
ance and mutual help among Lutheran 
schools of all synods.” 

Dr. Wickey visited the local college 
(1) to inspect the facilities of the 200-acre 
school; (2) to consult with Dr. Martin 
Neeb, college president who last year was 
named president of the NLEC, and map 
plans for the conference’s annual convention 
to be held in Denver, Colo., in January of 
1961; and (3) to confer with Prof. Herbert 
Nuechterlein, recipient of a Martin Luther 
Fellowship for study in Germany in 1961 
provided by the NLEC, whose 1960—61 
fund for assistance to future and present 
faculty members with doctoral programs in 
progress totaled $60,000. 


Oakland 


Prehistoric monuments, libraries, muse- 
ums, and churches filled the two months 
spent in Europe by Dr. Richard T. Du Brau 
this summer. His chief project was the 
gathering of fresh first-hand materials for 
his humanities and classics courses at Cali- 
fornia Concordia College. He searched and 
researched in the British Museum and the 
Tate Gallery in London, climbed about 
Stonehenge on the Salisbury Plain, and en- 
joyed the Wiltshire Museum at Salisbury as 
well as the Salisbury Cathedral. At Canter- 
bury he delved into the French Huguenot 
history and associations with England. 


Milwaukee 


The theme of the yearlong observance of 
the 80th anniversary of Concordia College is 
the motto “God, Give Us Men of Piety and 
Power!” The slogan, selected by the 80th 
Anniversary Committee, under the direction 
of Prof. J. H. Gienapp, resembles a fre- 
quently quoted prayer of Dr. C. F. W. 
Walther, “God, preserve unto our church 
a pious ministry.” The Walther prayer was 
incorporated into the 80th anniversary motto 
because the Walther Sesquicentennial coin- 
cides with Concordia’s anniversary and be- 
cause of Dr. Walther’s deep interest in min- 
isterial training. 
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BOARD OF PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


VACANCIES IN THE STAFF 


The position of editor of high school 
Bible class materials was left vacant when 
the Rev. Walter Riess began his duties as 
managing editor of This Day magazine on 
Sept.) ih 

Upon the retirement of Dr. John M. Wei- 
denschilling in December 1958, the board 
named Dr. A. C. Mueller editor of young 
people’s Bible class materials to fill the 
vacancy. 

Since early in 1959 the board has been 
making efforts to find a qualified person 
to succeed Dr. A. C. Mueller as Editor of 
Sunday school materials for the Junior, In- 
termediate, and Senior departments. A num- 
ber of persons have been appointed by the 
Board, but none has accepted. 

In the immediate future the board will 
be continuing their efforts to find a new 
editor of materials for these upper depart- 
ments of the Sunday school. They will also 
concern themselves with obtaining a quali- 
fied person to fill the position of editor of 
high school Bible class materials, left vacant 
by the reassignment of Rev. Riess. 

Plans for the publishing of a new monthly 
magazine for junior and senior high school 
youth were reported in these lines some 
months ago. The magazine is to be a co- 
operative effort of our board, the interna- 
tional Walther League, and the Board for 
Young People’s Work. The securing of an 
editor for this new publication will be 
a concern of the Board of Parish Education. 


New ConcorpiA LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING COURSE 


The fall of 1960 will see the appearance 
of a new course in the Concordia Leader- 
ship Training Series (formerly called Con- 
cordia Teacher Training Series), published 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
Leadership Training. Title: Our Church 
and Others. Author: Dr. Lewis Spitz of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 
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1960 EpucATION CONFERENCE 
By Donatp A. ROSENBERG 


Synodical leaders in parish education 
gathered in St. Louis on July 21 and 22 to 
discuss current conditions and trends in the 
church’s program of Christian education. 
This report is an attempt to share the spirit 
of this meeting and to indicate the trend in 
emphasis during the coming decade. 


Sola Scriptura 


Dr. Paul Bretscher’s essay, “The Author- 
ity of Scripture,” was received with inter- 
est and enthusiasm. In spite of the increas- 
ing accumulation of knowledge about the 
basic nature of man and the educative proc- 
ess, interest in God’s divine revelation in 
the Word continues to grow. Leaders in 
Christian education are more than ever 
aware of the need to review man’s knowl- 
edge in the light of Scripture. 

We look for fewer adaptations of secu- 
lar philosophies and methodologies to Chris- 
tian education in the next decade. To 
a much greater degree our philosophy and 
methodology in Christian education will flow 
from God-given directives and knowledge 
found in the Word. The basic differences 
between secular and Christian education 
will become more clearly defined and in- 
creasingly apparent. 


More Workers Needed 


If we are to repeat the growth of the 
last decade in the next 10 years, additional 
lay workers will be one of the critical needs 
of the church. We will need to recruit an 
additional 7,000 Bible class teachers and 
over 40,000 Sunday school teachers. Family 
life, parent, and other areas of adult edu- 
cation will also increase the demand for 
more lay teachers and leaders in parish 
education. 


More Training © 


The church is recognizing to a greater 
degree its responsibility to train the workers 
it has enlisted for service in the program 
of parish education. There is a general feel- 
ing that we have only scratched the sur- 
face in the areas of adult education, in- 
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service and leadership training. National 
conventions, District conferences, area and 
circuit workshops and meetings will be 
structured to serve this purpose. Local and 
interparish meetings will be used more and 
more for leadership training rather than 
merely disseminating information. 

These efforts will have more sharply de- 
fined goals and concentrate on training for 
specific tasks. There will be less emphasis 
on building enthusiasm through powerful 
oratory and dramatic persuasion and more 
emphasis on building the necessary skills to 
equip the worker for his responsibility in 
the church. 


Interparish Schools 


The parish school is still the ideal wher- 
ever the congregation is in a position to 
maintain a good parish school. The trend 
toward consolidation, the increased use of 
visual aids and other special equipment, 
the demand for more adequate library fa- 
cilities and instruction in special fields, will 
encourage more congregations to consider 
the interparish school. It may be the solu- 
tion for the small congregation and the con- 
gregation where the school spirit is not 
strong. 

Interparish schools will not necessarily 
reduce costs. The quality of education may 
be improved, and the blessings of the Chris- 
tian day school may be extended to more 
children. Teacher recruitment may be less 
of a problem. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to obtain and keep good teachers 
in small schools. 


Intensive surveys and careful planning 
for present and future needs will become 
the accepted first step before a school is 
established. Dr. W. Kramer has conducted 
school surveys in various Districts. They 
will provide an excellent pattern for this 
type of planning. The church can be sat- 
isfied only with the establishment and oper- 
ation of good schools. It has a God-given 
responsibility to its children to discourage 
the establishment of schools which will 
operate on a_ substandard basis. The 
church’s opinion and the opinion of the 
world as to standards will vary. But in most 
instances the variations will appear to be 
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slight to the casual observer. Both public 
and Christian education are preparing chil- 
dren to live in the same world, however dif- 
ferent their views of that world may be. 


Improvement Through 
Self-Evaluation 


There is an increased concern with the 
standards and the quality of Christian edu- 
cation. The approach to improvement is 
through self-evaluation and study. Con- 
gregations will be encouraged to identify 
the strengths and weaknesses of their pres- 
ent program and to work toward the solu- 
tion of these weaknesses. The Sunday School 
Standard, the Bible Class Standard, and the 
Instrument for Evaluating Lutheran Schools 
are important tools designed to help the 
local parish in this effort. It will be easier 
to discover weaknesses than to eliminate 
them. The big step will be to move beyond 
evaluation toward improvement. 


Concern for the Individual 


Dr. Arthur L. Miller’s essay, “Current 
Conditions and Trends in Parish Educa- 
tion,” will warrant careful study by every 
concerned Christian educator. The need for 
perspective, the concern for the individual, 
the need for more Christian education in 
today’s highly complex and mobile society, 
and the implications of the doctrine of the 
church for Lutheran education demand our 
immediate attention. 

We cannot ignore the fact that many 
young adults who are products of our vari- 
ous educational agencies indicate a lack of 
joyous faith, lack of assurance in God’s for- 
giveness, and other evidences of the life in 
Christ. 

One out of every five people moved each 
year in the last decade. This mobility is 
creating a turmoil which is weakening the 
influence of the church in the life of the 
individual. The increased exposure of the 
Christian family to mass communication is 
threatening to encourage greater conformity 
to the non-Christian influences in our 
society. 

There will be more emphasis on the 
Christian’s personal relationship to Christ, 
the personal use of the Word, and the power 
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of the Spirit working in and through the 
Word to bring the individual to faith and 
to build him up in the faith. Interest in 
the outward growth of the church will con- 
tinue, but there will be a greater interest 
and concern for inward growth. 


NQ FEDERAL AID 


NEA hope for federal aid to education 
this year died on Thursday, Aug. 25. On 
that day the House Rules Committee met 
for the last time before adjournment, cleared 
several pieces of legislation, but refused to 
do anything about the school bills pending 
in Congress. 

Both houses, for the first time, had passed 
major bills to provide federal funds for 
schools. The differences between the two 
bills were substantial, and what was needed 
was a conference between representatives of 
the two houses to bring the measures into 
harmony. 

The Senate, in February, passed S 8, 
a two-year measure providing $20 for each 
school-age child, to be allocated to the 
states for school construction, teacher sal- 
aries, or both. States were to provide match- 
ing funds on a sliding scale according to 
their wealth. 

The House, in May, passed HR 10128, 
a four-year measure providing $325 million 
each year to be used exclusively for school 
construction. Grants to the states required 
matching, but without equalization. The 
controversial Powell amendment was added 
to the bill. (1960 version of the Powell 
amendment: “The school facilities con- 
structed with the assistance of payments 
received under this Act shall be available 
to students without regard to race, creed, 
color, national origin, or religion, in accord- 
ance with the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court.” ) 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Numerical Gain. — For the 15th consec- 
utive year, The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod has shown the highest numeri- 
cal increase among major Lutheran bodies, 
according to a report just released in New 
York City by the National Lutheran Coun- 
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cil, which compiled the statistics. For the 
second consecutive year the Missouri Synod 
also showed the greatest percentage gain 
of the larger Lutheran bodies. The Missouri 
Synod added 72,185 baptized members to 
its rolls. This boosted its membership 3.1 
per cent to 2,387,292. Over the past 15 
years the Missouri Synod has added 946,921 
members, an average of 63,128 annually to 
make it the second largest Lutheran body 
in America. 

The Missouri Synod has the largest num- 
ber of parochial schools — 1,284, followed 
by the Wisconsin Synod with 219. 


New Center of Population. — Ferrin, IIL, 
a 100 per cent Lutheran community in 
Southern Illinois, 50 miles east of St. Louis, 
has been tentatively declared by the Census 
Bureau the new center of population of the 
United States. The final decision concern- 
ing the exact center will not be made until 
next year. Meanwhile the community of 50 
Lutheran residents, 18 houses, one small 
supermarket, a grain elevator, a farm im- 
plement store, a Lutheran church, and 
a Lutheran parochial school is basking in 
the glory of its new-found fame. The re- 
cently built Lutheran school is the only 
school in the community. The congrega- 
tion is affiliated with our Synod. The pastor 
of Bethlehem Lutheran Church is Dr. Rob- 
ert Scharlemann, a former professor at Val- 
paraiso University. William Brandt, 24, 
a native of Nebraska and a graduate of 
Concordia Teachers College in Seward, 
Nebr., teaches 27 pupils in the eight-grade 
school. 

Science (elementary).— There is a rap- 
idly accelerating use of equipment and ap- 
paratus in elementary science teaching 
throughout the United States. Although the 
customary practice in the elementary school 
is to have self-contained classrooms with 
one teacher for all subjects, some elemen- 
tary schools are experimenting with de- 
partmentalization, especially in the field of 
science, as low as the fourth and fifth grades. 
—So reported the U.S. delegation to the 
Geneva International Conference on Public 
Education (July). 

Up and Down.— Between 1960 and 
1965 the number of people in the United 
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States in the 10—14 year group will in- 
crease 11 per cent; 15—19 year age group, 


29 per cent; the 25—34 age group will. 


shrink; the over-65 group “will increase by 
about 11 per cent.” 


Write a Letter. — A new booklet on rub- 
ber has been announced by United States 
Rubber Company. The booklet is being 
offered in student quantities, without 
charge, to upper elementary and junior high 
school teachers. The title of the 36-page 
booklet is Rubber: A Story of Romance and 
Science. Teachers may obtain copies from: 
U.S. Rubber Company, Education Depart- 
ment, 1280 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20, N.Y. An Introduction to Rubber, 
a 53-frame filmstrip, is also being made 
available to schools, without charge, by 
United States Rubber Company. 


Social Welfare. — The School Bus Law is 
a new book written by Theodore Powell 
and published by Wesleyan University 
Press. The issue involved is whether pub- 
lic-supported transportation for nonpublic 
school pupils is a proper welfare service for 
all children, or is an unconstitutional aid 
to religion. The Connecticut Legislature 
decided, by a one-vote margin (the vote 
cast by the Protestant speaker of the 
House), that it is a welfare service. The 
legislature was upheld by the state Supreme 
Court of Errors. 


Report on NEA. — At its 1960 convention 
(Los Angeles, June 26—July 1) the Na- 
tional Education Association announced a 
new membership total of 714,000 (all time 
high); approved affiliation of American As- 
sociation of School Librarians and American 
Driver Education Association, as two new 
departments; and strengthened (somewhat) 
its stand on integration. 

Functional. — Nikita Khrushchev — ad- 
dressed the All-Russian Teachers Congress 
in Moscow, July 9. Quote: “What is most 
important in the reorganization of the Soviet 
school system is that education shall be or- 
ganically connected with socially useful 
labor.” : 

Here It Is. — The White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth released its 
recommendations. The 85-page document 
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contains 670 suggestions for the improve- 
ment of child life in the U.S. You can 
get a copy of the “recommendations” from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Price: 35¢. 


This Isn’t Peanuts. — The U.S. delega- 
tion to the Geneva International Conference 
on Public Education (July 6—15) reported 
that the United States spent $12 billion for 
its public elementary and secondary schools 
during the past year. 


No Vision? —What’s the 1960 college 
graduate likeP Michigan State University 
interviewed 100 male graduates and pro- 
vided this composite picture: He’s serious, 
hard-working, determined, confident, intelli- 
gent, ambitious, but not exploring. Won't 
take chances. Not an individualist or re- 
former. Realist rather than philosopher. 
Preoccupied with home and career. 


“Basics.” — Last year the San Francisco 
Board of Education asked eight university 
professors to examine the city’s instructional 
program, After 10 months of study the pro- 
fessors recommended that {1.) two thirds of 
the elementary school day shall be devoted 
to reading, writing, and arithmetic, instead 
of the present one-half day minimum; 
(2) English shall be required for four years 
in high school instead of three; (8) high 
school science laboratory periods shall be 
doubled; and that (4) primary grade teach- 
ers curtail the building of Indian villages 
and the visiting of post offices. 

Music. — Does general music have 
a place in the school curriculum as a re- 
quired subject? How can more pupils be 
encouraged to take general music on an 
elective basis? What, in fact, is general 
music? These are questions being debated 
hotly by music educators today. One defini- 
tion: general music is distinguished from 
performance music in that it seeks to create 
a love and understanding of music through 
participation, 

Something to Chew On. — A recent sur- 
vey of eating habits of school children indi- 
cates that only 13 per cent of the girls get 
good diets; 47 per cent fair; 40 per cent 
poor. Boys do a bit better: 24 per cent 
good; 45 per cent fair; 31 per cent poor. 
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Start a lyely discussion sertes 


in your PIL or Bible class 


Order the 
Parent Guidance Series — 


9 booklets for only $3.50 


Parent Guidance Series is tailor- 
made for discussion in PIL. The 
beoklets contain well-organized, 
to-the-point reading material, dis- 
cussion questions, activities stress- 
ing the lessons taught, and biblio- 
graphical lists. 

Disciplining a child in a Christian 
manner ... TV —a menace or 
helper in home building? ... the 
problems of sex education for the 
child . . . these invoive decisions 
Christian parents must face. Use 
the Parent Guidance Series for in- 
terest-arousing group discussions 
or read for your own understand- 
ing and growth as a teacher (and 
parent). 

Christian Parenthood 

(Just published!) 

Your Child and You 
Making Home Life Christian 
Happiness Is Homemade 
Teen-Agers Need Parents 
Guiding the Young Child 
Parents Are Teachers 
Pariners in Education 
Christian Discipline 

All nine for only $3.50 — a sav- 
ing of 70 cents on the per booklet 
rate. Order No. 14N1254. 


Order the 
Lutheran Round Table Series — 
6 booklets for only $1.75 © 


Want to suggest a timely, ex- 
citing series for Bible class or 
another study group? Leading a 
topic discussion soon? Ready to 
read some straightforward Chris- 
tian help on subjects in newspaper 
headlines? The Lutheran Round 
Table Series is your answer. 

This series meets modern prob- 
lems head on — from a Christian 
point of view. What’s the Chris- 
tian’s position on labor unions and 
legislation? Why isn’t church and 
Sunday school attendance a cure- 
all for juvenile delinquency? What 
is the role of the church in a 
neighborhood of changing racial 
patterns? More of the controver- 
sial problems troubling today’s 
Christians are handled in this se- 
ries as well. Discussion questions 
included. 

God in Our Confused World 

The Christian and Race 

The Christian Looks at Labor 

The Christian’s Use of Alcohol 

A Christian View of Freemasonry 

The Church’s Ministry to Youth 
in Trouble 


All six for only $1.75 —a sav- 


ing of 35 cents on the per booklet 
rate. Order No. 13N1134. 


CONCOY AIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


“The Proverbs are as relevant and as exciting today,’ writes Thomas Coates, “as 
they were to the readers to whom they were first addressed.” 


The Book of Proverbs emphasizes a constant need of the believer — the application 
of doctrine to daily life. For his new book, The Proverbs for Today, Dr. Coates has 
selected 58 portions from Proverbs and given each a brisk devotional treatment. 


His topics range from child psychology and good government to moderation and 
the power of the tongue. Dr. Coates doesn’t mince words. He indicts modern man’s 
growing tolerance of sin, his god Materialism, his legal but not-quite-honest business 
practices, his silence when a minority needs a champion. He demonstrates just how 
eloquently the Proverbs speak to you today. $2.00. Order No. 6N1081. 


PRAYERS FOR YOUTH 


Your teen-ager will feel at home with the prayers in Time to Pray, by Elmer N. Witt. 
The subjects were suggested by young people themselves, and the style is personal, 
direct, and modern, 


From poise, popularity, a life mate, to sports, music, and travel, these more than 
90 prayers cover topics of teen concern. Morning and evening prayers, sentence 
prayers, and seasonal prayers round out the content of this volume, making it a de- 
votional standby in the life of your teen-ager. Paper, $1.00. Order No. 12N2147. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


